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Notes of the Week 


HE cry of a “‘ trick ’’ election comes from think- 
| ing both muddled and malicious. There are, to be 
sure, conditions under which the Opposition is 
entitled to tell the Government that the time for dissolu- 
tion has come. Such conditions exist when the Govern- 
ment is impotent or acts in defiance of the principles on 
which it came into office. But under what conditions 
is the Opposition entitled to denounce the Govern- 
ment for dissolving? It is not the comparatively irre- 
sponsible Opposition but the Government that must 
judge whether or not for discharge of its duties it 
needs an increase of supporters in the House, or a 
mandate on some new question, or release from an old 
pledge. Mr. Baldwin, so far from being guilty of 
trickery, has shown characteristic straightness in going 
to the country as soon as his policy took a shape in- 
capable of reconciliation with his predecessor’s pledge. 
It is true that the election comes too soon for Labour, 
but the convenience of Labour is not exactly the 
criterion of what is honest. 


THE COUNTRY’S CHOICE 


It cannot be too often reiterated that the coming 
election will be a fight not between Protection and Free 
Trade but between Conservatism and Socialism. Con- 
servatism is the only possible choice for rational people 
at the present time. The Liberals are reunited, but 
have no policy; the Socialists have a policy, but about 
the worst policy for stricken industrialism that could 
be devised outside a madhouse. A Capital Levy is 
turning the dagger in the wound ; Protection is at least 
applying a plaster, under which the wound may heal. 
In addition, the Conservative programme includes 
generous benefits for agriculture, and a social policy 
conceived in the true democratic spirit. 


THE ELECTION AND AFTER 


The elections will mainly be fought as three-cornered 
contests, and the caves and coteries of 1922 will have 
disappeared. We do not doubt that Mr. Baldwin will 
get the mandate which, as an honest man, he has 
decided to seek without delay; but the relative posi- 
tions of the Oppositions in the new Parliament are not 


without a speculative interest. Whatever the respec- 
tive strengths of Liberals and Socialists, the Liberals 
are likely to constitute the more effective opposition, 
by reason of their superior debating power on the sub- 
ject of Protection. The Socialists, moreover, are 
already deliberately dodging the Protection issue, 
which they cannot conscientiously oppose if they really 
have the interests of the working man at heart. 
Electors—unless insanity seizes them—are unlikely to 
be over-enthusiastic about the alternative of a Capital 
Levy. 

MR. CHURCHILL GOES THE WHOLE HOG 


Mr. Churchill has now irrevocably committed him- 
self to the Liberal Party and all its most venerable 
shibboleths; and we for our part frankly regret the 
loss to Conservatism of one who is at heart a Tory. 
But Mr. Churchill, for all his mastery of strategy in 
war, has managed the strategy of his own career badly. 
He stuck to his friend, Lord Birkenhead, through thick 
and thin, when otherwise he might have come back to 
Conservatism. Now he has thrown Lord Birkenhead 
over by definitely casting in his lot with Liberalism 
at the very moment when there is a chance of Lord 
Birkenhead being received again into the Conservative 
camp. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

What an opportunity Mr. Churchill has here missed ! 
If he had parted from Lord Birkenhead a little sooner 
and joined the Conservative Party in the crisis a year 
ago, consider what his position to-day would have 
been. He might have been Prime Minister of Eng- 
land within a couple of years. As it is, even if Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and Sir John Simon were 
all out of the way, what prospect has Liberalism of 
needing a Prime Minister within the next five years? 
Very little, we imagine. 


PERSONAL POLITICS 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who 


‘ opposed the Conservative Party when it stood out for 


its integrity last autumn, now find themselves persone 
non grate to the ‘“ second-class brains,’’ and are 
left stranded, with ‘‘ strong arms” but no “ glit- 
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tering prizes.’’ Their abilities would undoubtedly 
be valuable to Conservatism in the coming cam- 
paign, but we cannot pretend that the feeling of 
the party against their inclusion is wrong. What 
we do deprecate very strongly are the anxieties and 
misgivings manifested here and there by individual 
members about this or that detail of policy. The 
issue is Conservatism versus Socialism; details can be 
adjusted when the Capital Levy has been defeated. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY 


If desperate diseases demand desperate remedies, 
this, on Labour’s own showing, should be the time 
to try the Capital Levy. Mr. Snowden, to be sure, ex- 
plains that the time for its application is past, and 
some few of his colleagues seem to be willing 
to discuss the expediency of putting the Capital 
Levy quite at the bottom of the medicine 
chest and saying as little as possible about it. And 
this though the chest really contains nothing else 
worth mentioning, so that the only Labour alternative 
is to rely on those bedside manners which the wild 
men of the Party have not yet acquired. We find 
the idea ingenuous, and would point out that, so long 
as the Capital Levy is retained in Labour’s pharma- 
copeeia, potential patients will discuss it even though 
the physicians keep silent. The amount of promin- 
ence it will have depends not merely on Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his friends, but on Conservatives— 
who will be exceedingly foolish if they do not make it 
one of the chief topics of their election utterances. 


LABOUR AND THE ELECTION 


The election catches Labour rather seriously unpre- 
pared, but this will probably affect not so much the 
number of candidates as their class. At the moment 
the likelihood of 460 candidates is mentioned in Labour 
circles which should be well informed. With the 
single exception of Mr. Hodge, all the principal mem- 
bers of the Party will stand for election, but in the 
rank and file of candidates are sure to be found certain 
intellectuals and adventurers, who are there simply be- 
cause they can do something more than pay their own 
election expenses. Funds are low, and the decline in 
Trade Union membership, of which a fall of 3,000 in 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union in one month 
is the latest example, has caused some depression at 
headquarters. But of the general vigour of the Labour 
effort there can be little doubt. In some constituencies, 
where prospects are thought to be good for a Liberal 
candidate with advanced social opinions, Labour in- 
tends to hold back; but the campaign against Con- 
servatism will be prosecuted with the utmost energy, 
though with a more than usually motley batch of 
Labour candidates. 


PARTY FUNDS 

Party finance is always a mysterious thing to most 
of us, and indeed there are dark secrets with regard 
to it kept even from the initiated. But the cheerful 
commerce in titles and honours which was carried on 
under the Lloyd George regime has made his particular 
party chest a matter of very little secrecy; and it is 
known to be extremely well lined. Mr. Asquith’s, on 
the other hand, is said to be in a condition resembling 
that of Mother Hubbard’s cupboard; a fact which no 
doubt will do something to sweeten the otherwise some- 
what reluctant union of the two wings of the party. 


DECREE OF RESTITUTION 


For Liberalism is reunited in spite of itself. The matter 
of its reunion has always been something of a comedy, 
and although a paper union has now been achieved, it 
may be questioned whether the signatories to the treaty 
are enamoured of it. At any moment the sticking 
paper may come unstuck. Already there are reports 
that the peace is, after all, only an armistice; Gaffer 
George (who brings a dowry) must be circumspect in 


his wooing or the timid Mother Hubbard will be of 
again in a huff. Meanwhile, Uncle Simon sits brooding 
and reluctant, with we dare not guess what bitterness 
in his heart. It is all rather like a pantomime, and the 
country’s taste for pantomime is declining. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

Absorption in our domestic politics may cause the 
Summary of the proceedings of the Imperial Confer. 
ence, published in the Press on Monday, to receive 
much less attention than its great importance deserves, 
Speaking generally, it shows that not only were fiscal 
concessions made to the Dominions, but there also 
was a remarkable political concession or admission, 
for the Dominions were given the power to negotiate 
treaties independently, subject to no more than an 
expression of opinion by the Conference that no treaty 
should be negotiated by any Government of the Em- 
pire without due consideration of its possible effect on 
other parts of the Empire, and without obtaining the 
views of the other Empire Governments. This matter 
must now be regarded as settled, but we think there 
would have been much comment on it but for our own 
acute political situation. We know not how the prob- 
lems of Empire Defence were tackled by the Confer. 
ence. The Summary indicates a certain concern for 
the defence of Britain, particularly for the maintenance 
of an adequate Home Defence Air Force, but it is 
strangely silent on the definite part to be played in 
Empire Defence by the Dominions. What is clear is 
that the very heavy and utterly disproportionate bur- 
den of defence is still to be borne by the harassed 
British taxpayer. 


THE CONDITION OF THE REICH 


So far Dr. Stresemann has been lucky. The Luden- 
dorff-Hitler coup in Munich proved to be a complete 
fiasco. But if Ludendorff had been supported by von 
Kahr and von Lossow the upshot might have been very 
different, for in that event they would probably have 
carried the Reichswehr and the police with them, the 
result being civil war and all Germany thrown into 
confusion worse confounded. According to the Paris 
Press the signs of a revolution against the Government 
of the Reich are being multiplied throughout Germany, 
but the truth appears to be that the Stresemann admin- 
istration is in tolerably firm control of much the greater 
part of the country. Nothing approaching the ‘ im- 
minent disintegration ’’ of the Reich can be discerned 
at the moment. The Monarchist reaction is not so 
marked as it was, thanks to Ludendorff’s failure, and 
if the Communists are active they do not seem to be 
gaining ground. The economic aspect of Germany is 
now much worse than the political, bad as that is. 


AD NAUSEAM 

Having driven the United States to abandon as 
‘* wholly useless and futile ’’ the restricted expert in- 
vestigation of Germany’s capacity to pay to which he 
had agreed, M. Poincaré, through M. Barthou of the 
Reparations Commission, has now the hardihood to 
suggest the setting up of a still more restricted expert 
inquiry. Washington has, of course, intimated that it 
will take no part in such a business. M. Poincaré’s 
attitude has had the natural result of alienating Ameri- 
can opinion from him, but for the present this cannot 
affect the reparations question, which is dominated as 
before by the military strength of France. In a strik- 
ing letter published in Thursday’s Times, General Smuts 
puts the case for a full conference of the Allies and 
America, with or without France; but there is no 
getting away from that big French army. In response 
to the German Note of October 24, declaring the wil- 
lingness but inability of Germany to make payments, 
the Reparations Commission has decided to hear her 
representatives. While Sir John Bradbury, for Britain. 
assented to the decision, he stated frankly that he did 
not anticipate any practical results. And so the thing 
goes on! 
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THE AMBASSADORS’ CONFERENCE 

Has the Ambassadors’ Conference lost its useful- 
ness? To say nothing ef the far from impartial line 
this Conference took regarding Italy and Greece over 
the Corfu indemnity, this question comes to the front 
at present by reason of the fact that Germany has re- 
fused to assure the safety of the inter-Allied Commis- 
sion of Military Control—in other words, she has de- 
clined to comply with the demand of the Conference for 
the re-establishment of the commission on her soil. 
This means that whatever is now done in this matter 
must be done by the interested Powers, not by the 
Conference. What, then, is the use of the Conference? 
Another thing that is being handled, or mishandled, 
by it is the return of the ex-Crown Prince to Ger- 
many, the significance of which seems to us to be 
exaggerated. Indeed, it may be asked whether the 
Allies have any right now to interfere with the move- 
ments of ‘‘ Little Willie,’’ or even of his father, for 
the truth is that they: shirked taking the proper course 
at the proper time concerning these people. 


A GREAT JUDGE 

Mr. Justice Darling’s retirement from the Bench, 
where he has laboured so diligently and brilliantly for 
over a quarter of a century, means a real loss not only 
to the administration of the law in this country but to 
the more polished amenities of public life. We have 
very few wits in the official world in England, and we 
can ill afford to be deprived of those scintille juris 
with which Sir Charles Darling was wont to enlighten 
the somewhat dull routine of the Law Courts. In 
addition to this his career has won for him very great 
distinction as a criminal lawyer; and it would be a 
graceful act if His Majesty, in addition to the promo- 
tion to the House of Lords which will be his almost 
inevitable reward, were to decorate him with the Order 
of Merit as a tribute to his intellectual distinction. 


INDIA’S UNLEARNED LESSON 


The constitutional experiment in India gave the 
‘* politically minded ’’ in that country certain oppor- 
tunities, and the elections now in progress show how 
little they have learned to use them. As regards the 
share which Indians, in part from a still earlier date, 
have in the Executive Councils, it is plain that they are 
indifferent how Provincial Ministers are chosen. The 
Provincial part of the experiment has thus completely 
failed in an essential. As regards the Imperial As- 
sembly, there is an active enough scramble for entry, 
though complete abstention still has some noteworthy 
adherents, but the competition is not between men 
with rival domestic policies. Indeed, if one were to 
be guided by electioneering speeches and literature, 
one would be forced to the absurd conclusion that a 
country of some three hundred million inhabitants had 
no domestic problems at all. Feeling runs high, but 
only over questions of which Kenya is the type, and 
over ignoble religious feuds. There is no trace of.a 
Party programme covering the general internal needs 
of the country, no sign that India has begun to learn 
the alphabet of Parliamentary government. 


HELP FOR THE FARMERS 


In our issue of last week we urged on our farmers, 
before condemning the Government, to wait a little 
longer for its proposals in aid of their industry. They 
have not had to wait more than a few days. On Wed- 
nesday, Sir Robert Sanders, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, speaking at Cirencester, stated that, if returned 
to power, the Government will give a subsidy of £1 
an acre for all arable land, but subject to the condition 
that a minimum wage of 30s. a week will be paid to 
the farm labourer by those applying for the subsidy. 


- It has been evident for some time that arable farming 


would cease in this country unless the farmers obtained 
some relief from the State, and it should be noted 
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that the Government’s proposals embody one of the 
alternative schemes put forward by the National Far- 
mers’ Union and the National Farmers’ Union of 
Scotland, These schemes, it should also be noted, for 
it is important, were put forward before the present 
tense domestic political situation developed, and ante- 
dated Mr. Baldwin’s announcement about tariffs. 
We hope the farmers will work for the party that is 
working for them. 


OUR PART IN PALESTINE 


That our Government did its utmost to obtain the 
co-operation of the Arabs in Palestine is made abund- 
antly clear by the White Paper, just issued, setting 
forth the correspondence between the Colonial Office 
and the High Commissioner. Three successive pro- 
posals for inducing the Arabs to associate themselves 
in the administration of the country were rejected by 
them, in spite of the fact that these proposals em- 
bodied considerable concessions. Our Government 
feels that it can go no farther; it is bound by the 
Mandate, which is based on the Balfour letter of 
November, 1917, to administer Palestine; and it is 
going to administer it, as is stated in the dispatch 
telegraphed to Sir Herbert Samuel last Saturday, and 
published in the White Paper. Nothing else is pos- 
sible in the circumstances. Meanwhile, a new Arab 
Party has been formed in Jerusalem, and is said to be 
less intransigent than the party which rejected the 
three proposals. We do not doubt that the firm action 
of our Government will lead, before long, to a more 
reasonable attitude on the part of the Arabs generally. 


SECURITY IN THE AIR 


We understand that the Dominion Premiers were 
much impressed by what they saw at Croydon Aero- 
drorme last Saturday. Economically it is perfectly 
feasible for each Dominion to establish and maintain 
its own air force, and we therefore consider all the more 
unsatisfactory the Imperial Conference’s pious reso- 
lution in favour of a strong aerial arm coupled with 
the arrangement whereby the home country is appar- 
ently to bear the main burden of its upkeep. The 
Dominions have been granted equality with the Mother 
Country: equal partnership ought to mean equal re- 
sponsibilities. The Burney airship scheme is said to 
be going through, and we hope that it—like Empire 
Wireless—may not be longer delayed. In the matter 
of aerial defence, Lord Beatty spoke strongly and 
wisely last week, when he urged the absolute necessity 
of the Navy having its own separate air arm. This 
is the view which we have constantly upheld. 


THE WORKERS’ LEISURE 

Certain London workers have lately struck for an 
extra half-hour for their midday meal, and they will 
be encouraged by learning that the French Academy 
of Medicine, which has been studying British condi- 


| tions at second hand, has condemned the brevity of 


the British workers’ luncheon interval. In France 
the customary interval extends to two hours, which 
enables most workers to go home for the meal instead 
of taking it in an eating-house, and the Academy of 
Medicine has come to the very natural conclusion that 
for French workers the French system is the most 
suitable. But, then, the French breakfast is not the 
British, the luncheon is not taken at the same time 
of day as the British workers’, and there is less waste 
of time during the hours when the worker is not at 
lunch. We fear the British toiler is not entitled to 
cite the French Academy of Medicine in his favour 
without approximating in habits to the French. 


ECTOPLASMORRHGA 

A certain Mrs. Tomson, of the Church of Spiritual 
Illumination, Brooklyn, U.S., has been detected in 
the act of foisting bogus spiritualistic phenomena on 
the members of a séance. It appears that when one of 
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the sitters applied his teeth to the shoulder of an alleged 
spirit the apparition fled groaning from the room, 
leaving the too adventurous sitter with his mouth full of 
““ectoplasm.’’ On examination the ‘‘ ectoplasm ”’ 
was found to be thin silken fabric. The Saturpay 
Review has dealt faithfully with these ectoplasmic 
manifestations in the past. This is but another 
demonstration of the fact that more than ocular proof 
is required to establish the genuineness of spiritualist 
phenomena. ‘‘ Get your teeth into it’’ might be a 
wise slogan for investigators. 


THE, NOBEL PRIZE 


If it is good, as Burns suggested, ‘‘ to see ourselves 
as others see us,’’ we shall have to readjust our views 
before we can accept as the greatest among our 
writers of to-day Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, and Mr. W. B. Yeats. While we 
heartily congratulate Mr. Yeats on the European re- 
cognition which the winning of a Nobel Prize implies, 
we can only reflect with some amazement on the dif- 
ferent aspect our literature presents to the Swedish 
experts and to ourselves. One name absent from this 
short list looms very large in our minds; and when we 
compare Mr. Yeats’s achievement with that of his pre- 
decessor of ten years ago, we begin to wonder on what 
principle the selection is made. 


TURBOT 


In a Note last week on a typical English dinner the 
fish recommended was turbot, a fish universally 
esteemed but very often improperly treated. Almost 
everything, especially when the fish is sliced instead of 
being cooked whole, depends on avoidance of a long 
interval between the cooling of the fish and its appear- 
ance at table. If allowed to stand for even half an 
jour after cooling, it loses its delicacy of flavour and 
toughens, besides becoming unsightly through crumb- 
ling. To eat turbot to perfection, it ought to be served 
the instant it is cool, when cold turbot is desired, or 
otherwise while it is thoroughly hot and without the 
elaboration of garnish too often adopted for hot turbot. 


THE FIGHT FOR CONSERVATISM 


ITH Mr. Baldwin’s decision in favour of an 

W immediate appeal to the country, all the heart- 
searchings among Conservatives in or out of 
Parliament as to the tactical aspect of the lead he gave 
to the party at Plymouth, on which we commented last 
week, have, we trust, received their quietus. Three 
weeks hence a new Parliament will have been elected, 
and there is only one thing to be done meanwhile, to 
see that the fight for Conservatism goes forward to a 
successful issue, by a concentration of all the Conserva- 
tive forces in support of the Government. The 
measure of Mr. Baldwin’s wisdom in seeking a new 
mandate from the electorate at once, and not even wait- 
ing till after the New Year, as was thought more likely 
no longer than a week ago, is the plain discomfort of 
his political opponents. Liberal and Labour leaders 
alike have loudly proclaimed their resentment at being 
‘* rushed ”’ into a conflict at the polls in this precipi- 
tate way. Why they should make this a grievance if 
they were at all confident of victory it would be diffi- 
cult to say. So far as the Liberal Party is concerned, 
‘* reunited ’’ now under the banner of Free Trade, with 
Mr. Asquith (or should we rather say, Mrs. Asquith?) 
and Mr. Lloyd George reconciled to each other, they 
ought to be delighted at the prospect of being chal- 
lenged on the very ground on which they profess to 
think they are strongest. Yet, strange to say, they 
are thoroughly annoyed, and we have all the Liberal 
and Labour platforms ringing with abuse of the dis- 
honesty of ‘‘the Tories’’ for forcing an issue on which 
at the same time we are told that both sections of the 
Opposition are confident that they can win. For 


our own part, we think that Mr. Baldwin has taken 
a simple and straightforward course, which needs no 
apology. As we have said ever since the Plymouth 
speech, it made an early General Election inevitable 
and further consideration last week showed that noth. 
ing but mischief could ensue from postponing it when 
once this was realized. What is thoroughly satisfac. 
tory too, is that the most cheering reports have come 
in to the Conservative Central Office since Tuesday, as 
to the excellent heart with which the supporters of the 
Government are going into the fight in all parts of the 
country. 


What is it then that is really going to be decided 
when the polling-day arrives? In our opinion, there 
need be no fear of the result if the fundamental issye 
before the voters is firmly and unmistakably put; and 
we have no fear ourselves because we are certain that 
it will become crystal clear to the nation at large by 
the time the ballot-papers have to be marked in favour 
either of the Conservative, the Liberal or the Labour 
candidates. A good deal more will, no doubt, have 
been heard before December 6, from the speeches that 
will be made in amplification of the respective party 
programmes, but in substance we do not believe that 
anything that can be said on that score can alter what, 
in its essentials, the real issue now is and must con- 
tinue to be. It is simply this—does the country want 
to maintain the Conservative Government in power, 
or does it want to hand over the charge of its destinies 
to the Labour Party? If a majority of our people are 
anxious for a Capital Levy, Communistic schemes for 
the ‘‘ nationalization ’’ of industry, and a foreign 
policy which, besides entailing an open quarrel with 
France, would be dominated by the peculiar tenderness 
of affection cherished by the Socialist Party, not merely 
for Germany, but for most of the agitating riff-raff of 
Europe and Asia, they will, of course, vote for Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and his followers. But most 
people who are not so blind to the national interests 
as to do that will continue to rally, as they did a year 
ago and as the by-elections since the Spring have 
shown that they have done since, to the Conservative 
flag. The closer we get to the polling-day the clearer 
will it be, in our opinion, to everyone who has the re- 
sponsibility of a vote, whether man or woman, that the 
danger of putting a Labour-Socialist Government in 
power, with a policy that must be ruinous to us both 
at home and abroad, is what really dominates the issue 
at this election. And let no Conservative think for a 
moment that anything but the largest poll that Mr. 
Baldwin’s supporters can secure will suffice to avert 
that danger; for the Labour-Socialists will certainly 
put all their own forces into the field, and we know 
what their strength was a year ago. This is not a 
moment when any slackness on the part of Conserva- 
tive voters can have a vestige of excuse or justification. 

But, it may be said, is not this view of the situation 
rather an ignoring of the fact that the verdict of the 
country is being directly asked on Mr. Baldwin’s policy 
of Protection? And what about the Liberal Party? 
Well, we admit that we are addressing ourselves to 
Conservatives. We see no prospect, in any case, of a 
Free Trade Liberal majority at these elections. Mr. 
Baldwin’s proposals, on their own account, seem to us, 
moreover, such as Conservative Free Traders can 
support, as indeed they are doing, without pre- 
judice to their older views. But it is Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald himself who has boasted that 
the controversy between Protection and _ Free 
Trade is not now the real issue. He is ask- 
ing the country to decide between the full Labour pro- 
gramme and what he regards as an obsolete economic 
system in the shape of Capitalism, upheld by Liberals 
and Tories alike, over the fine shades of which, as 
represented by the differences between Free Trade and 
Protection, he is quite content to leave them to fight 
each other. Here then is the real enemy, and the 
more fully this is recognized the more decisive, we 
trust, will be the victory for Conservatism. 
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A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, November 15 


N spite of the political commotion and excursions 
| and alarms consequent on Mr. Baldwin’s announce- 

ment of a Dissolution, I cannot help feeling 
that the event of the past week has been Mr. Justice 
Darling’s retirement from the Bench. It was so sud- 
denly and quietly done that even those who know him 
well were taken by surprise. The doing of it was, in- 
deed, a pattern of the manner in which such things 
should be done, and was in remarkable contrast to the 
usual method adopted by men prominent in public life. 
Not a word of his intention was breathed to a soul until 
the day on which his resignation was announced ; the 
next day he had heard his last case ; the next, made his 
formal farewell; and so retired into private life. It is 
unthinkable that the nation will not continue to enjoy 
the benefit of his great legal experience in the House 
of Lords; but in the meantime he is lost to the ordinary 
world of law, and the loss is a severe one. 

* * * 

I remember very well the first time I ever saw him— 
more than twenty years ago, when a friend took me 
into the Old Bailey, and said, ‘‘ You must certainly see 
Darling, he is the greatest criminal judge we have.” 
Whether that was or was not the fact then, it became 
the fact very soon afterwards, and has continued to be 
a fact ever since. The impression produced on my 
young mind on that day remained for years through 
which I never set eyes on him; was confirmed when I 
sat beside him at a public dinner some six or seven 
years later; and has been most happily continued ever 
since, through the years when I have known him not 
only as a judge but as a friend. The word “‘ distin- 
guished ” is applied to almost every public man of any 
notoriety, but I know no one in public life to-day to 
whom it can be so justly applied as it is to Sir Charles 
Darling. He is as distinguished in his person as he is 
in his mind; and he is quite unique in the particular 
combination of qualities that go to make this distinc- 
tion. French and Scottish by descent, he is above all 
things individual. His intellect is governed by a kind 
of fetish of good manners; and his manners are salted 
by an intellectual quality that is Gallic in character. 

* * 


Lawyers will no doubt be offended with me when I 
say that a wit in the legal world is a rara avis. Almost 
all lawyers are supposed to be witty ; hardly one of them 
is; the level of humour as expressed at the Bar is 
lamentably low, as, indeed, one would expect of minds 
which are continually adapted to the mental level of 
juries. Sir Charles Darling, therefore, is remarkable 
in that he is a wit among lawyers, rather than a lawyer 
among wits; and he is the only Judge of 
a whole generation of whom this can be said. 
But in saying it one must also defend him against the 
kind of reputation which the newspapers sought to 
fasten upon him—the reputation of one who made jokes 
on every occasion, and who turned legal proceedings 
into a farce. I have heard him conduct dozens of 
trials, and I can testify that I have never once heard 
him make a joke that was in bad taste, or ever treat 
lightly the serious and often grim business before him ; 
or ever, in those terrible issues of life and death with 
which a criminal court is constantly concerned, utter 
one word that could detract from the solemnity of the 
work upon which the court was engaged. What he 
really did was to illuminate the rather dreary body of 
legal procedure with flashes of humanity and humour 
in an atmosphere that is often sadly lacking in both; 
and, by his habit of going directly to the point, of being 
simple where smaller people were being complex, to 
bring the law into the circle of ordinary human intelli- 
gence, and, incidentally, win for it the sympathy and 
understanding of the plain and often stupid citizen. 
Delicious things he continually said, but they were said 
in seconds amid hours of dreary mechanical routine. 


The somnolent reporter, sitting in his dusty pew, natur- 
ally took down every word of these humorous utter- 
ances, and often, no doubt, tried to surround them with 
their proper context of dreariness; but the blue pencil 
of the sub-editor would cut out everything but the jest, 
with the result that by people who never attended 
courts of law Sir Charles Darling has come to be 
regarded as one who made a joke of the law. Nothing 
could be more absurd, as I have already explained. 
But when five hours of argument and evidence are 
boiled down into one paragraph in an evening paper 
it is not surprising that the real proportion of things 
should be somewhat obscured in the process. 
* * 

Apart from his friends, who know how to value the 
charm and brightness of his mind, the public should 
know of Sir Charles Darling that he is above all things 
a great criminal judge. It is said of him that when 
he was appointed to the Bench one of his colleagues 
expressed to him surprise and even consternation, and 
that Darling said to him, ‘‘ I do not know why people 
should make such a fuss; I can read’ and write.” 
Whether that story be true or not (I had it from Mr. 
Birrell—Sir Charles has no remembrance of it) it is 
really rather appropriate, because the great contribution 
that he has made to the practice of criminal law has 
been the application to it of commonsense and 
humanity. Some of his judgments have been daring, 
and they have constantly been challenged; but they 
have stood the searching test of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, and as a body they constitute a valuable con- 
tribution to criminal law. 

* 

For me, as for so many of my generation, the Old 
Bailey will never be the same again without that slen- 
der and rather exquisite figure sitting in scarlet in the 
great chair under the suspended sword, so conscious of 
the surroundings, so well aware of their dramatic 
value, so alert to expose the frequent stupidity and the 
rare humour of what is, upon the whole, a very dreary 
environment, so quick to recognize and detect im- 
posture, so ready to protect the unprotected, so ulti- 
mately wise in the exercise either of the severe or 
merciful prerogative of justice. The merry eyes, the 
sad mouth, the sensitive hands, the alert mind— 
happily they are with us still, although they will no 
longer be seen in their old surroundings. Long may 
they remain with us; and true may our tribute be to 
one who has done his day’s work and earned an even- 
tide of honour and repose. Fitson Younc 


ON HAVING NOTHING TO DO 
By G. S. STREET 


NE begins writing on a theme of this sort with 

an uneasy expectation of finding, when one has 

finished, that some other writer has said it all 
before, only better. One may even find that one has 
said it all oneself twenty years ago. That, I think, 
would be a legitimate repetition. One’s old readers 
are dead or have forgotten, new readers have arrived 
who cannot be expected to burrow in one’s old books 
of collected essays and ought not to lose the advantage 
of one’s wit and wisdom. Only the repetition must be 
unconscious: a deliberate rivalry with a dead self 
would be a morbid business. As for other predecessors 
than myself I must take my chance. I am not to be 
prevented from analysing an unpleasant state of mind 
and, while I do so, putting an end to it. 

Really to have nothing to do is the devil. I do not 
mean being able to live without definite calling or pro- 
fession. That is a condition, publicly despised (in 
these days) and secretly envied, which may be delight- 
ful. Nor do I mean merely not being obliged to do 
anything at a particular time: you may be set free 
to enjoy yourself. I mean not being able to see or 
imagine at a given moment and for the immediate 
future anything you want to do, anything you can do 
with any sort of pleasure or profit. 
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It will be said that such an inability is a weakness. 
I wonder if the strongest people have not felt it at 
times. It does not mean, I am sure, a want of vitality. 
On the contrary it is when vitality is strong that one is 
faced with it, for it is then that one is exigent of life 
and not easily contented with simulacra of thought or 
work. When vitality is lowest one is content with the 
easiest way of passing the time. The work I do for 
my bread is fitful in its incidence; on some days there 
is a great deal of it, on others nothing, and I do not 
know in advance whether I shall find much or little 
or nothing when I arrive at my appointed place of 
labour. Arriving there and finding no work to do I 
am content, when vitality is very low, to sit in an arm- 
chair and read ‘ Who’s Who,’ or ‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack ’ until something haply may turn up, rather 
pleased than otherwise there should be no demand on 
my energy. But when I arrive with the highest 
vitality vouchsafed to me in my declining years, eager 
to work, to earn my living, to make up for many too 
idle years—when I arrive in that condition and find no 
work to do, I am really unhappy. ‘ Who’s Who ’ is of 
no service to me, nor is ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ nor 
the leading article I should not have read if I had any- 
thing else to do. I pace the floor, I cry out on the 
perversity of things. It is the better not the worse I 
who feel this cursed inability and inhibition. If I am not 
one of those strong ones of the earth who revel in hard 
work, I like to do some daily, and to do none, unless 
on a professed holiday, gives me a troublesome feeling 
that neither should I eat. I cannot say to myself with 
Catullus : 

Otio exultas nimiumque gestis. 
Quite the contrary. But it is at my best, as I said, 
that enforced idleness is irksome in itself and the less 
easy of escape by the invention of employment. At 
such a time I crave for something really worth doing 
and so I contend that having nothing to do, in my 
sense, is not a weakness of vitality. 

But in that case, says the objector, it is a stupidity. 
Nothing to do? Good heavens! Have you seen all 
the pictures on view in London, read all the books you 
want, or at any rate ought to read? The objector 
must be reasonable. We live in a world of many diffi- 
culties in the way of our wishes. It may be raining 
heavily and one may be afraid of wet feet and unable 
to go to the National Gallery. Or one may have to stay 
in a room equipped with ‘ Who’s Who’ and ‘ Whit- 
aker’s Almanack’ alone. Or even if at home, with 
one’s small collection of books available, I contend 
again that the more alive and active one is feeling the 
less easily is one satisfied. Reading a book one has 
read before is often, of course, a great enjoyment, but 
it is one for tired hours, not for those which should be 
active. It is a sort of browsing of the mind, not a 
full employment of it. One has already formed a 
judgment, and the critical intelligence is to be better 
stirred by something new even though immeasurably 
inferior to something old. I do not pretend that I read 
Shakespeare through every year and do not deny that 
I might benefit by doing so; I merely affirm that in my 
nothing-to-do state, if I were to read at all, it might be 
something new, something with some lure of curiosity 
if nothing more. Well, it is possible not to have a 
new book, unread, on the premises, and even if I could 
go out to buy or borrow one I may not think of one I 
am disposed to read. I have grown wary of reviewers 
and their eulogies, which seem to me to be earned 
more lightly than they were formerly, and those con- 
temporary authors on whom more or less I can rely do 
not publish every week. Has the objector anything 
else to suggest? 

Not, I trust, correspondence. The letters you write 
merely for something to do are, ten to one, wasted or 
worse. You take up some matter which need not 
concern you and it recoils upon you in busier hours. 
You try to explain some speech or action which has 
offended another and make it far worse. How should 
you not? Even face to face with the advantages of 


facial expression, tones of voice and personal inter. 
action, you would probably do no good, and how should 
you with all the aids to misunderstanding of diverse 
meanings and emphasis attached to different phrases 
and words? I know a young man who had a differ. 
ence with a lady he was engaged to marry. Being 
apart from her and having nothing to do he wrote a 
letter to justify his view. He prided himself on his 
style. His letter was (he thought) kind, understand- 
ing, pathetic, manly, generous. It was unanswered 
and (still having nothing to do) he wrote others and 
finally one so kind, so pathetic, so manly, so generous 
that the lady not only broke off the marriage but has 
never spoken to him since. 

No, it is the devil this having nothing to do. It 
means really wasting time, and that is a sad thing as 
your years recede. Idling is not a waste of time if 
you enjoy it, just as extravagance is not of necessity 
a waste of money. A bottle of bad wine is a waste of 
money, but a bottle of good wine never is, though it 
may be an extravagance to buy it or unwisdom to 
drink it. It is the idleness which you reprobate and dis- 
like that is the real waste of time, and that is the mean- 
ing of having nothing to do. I think it should excuse 
you, even if it drove you to writing an article like this. 


THE SURVIVAL OF OLD MASTERS 
By TANCRED BORENIUS 


ge HE work of Rembrandt has, on many occasions, 
provided a jumping-off ground for extravagant 
theories : was there not one German “‘ expert ” 
who, some years ago, proved to his own and man 

other people’s satisfaction that the ‘ Night Watch’ 
was not by Rembrandt at all, but by Ferdinand Bol, 
and signed by the latter several times over? The 
latest recruit to the ranks of writers on Rembrandt, 
Mr. John C. Van Dyke, has already caused a con- 
siderable flutter in the dovecotes, and the theories 
which he propounds are certainly startling enough. 
On!v some fifty pictures, out of the seven hundred odd 
that are nowadays assigned to him, more or less by 
general consent, are acknowledged by Mr. Van Dyke 
as being by Rembrandt himself: the others are either 
described as being ‘‘ Rembrandt shop pictures,’’ or 
are divided up among a number of his pupils, both 
such as can be named and others who have so far 
remained anonymous. The whole question is, of 
course, one of considerable interest far beyond the 
narrow circle of specialists, and as Mr. Van Dyke 
pleads his cause on a, numerically at any rate, very im- 
pressive series of data, his theories deserve to be dis- 
cussed at some length, also from a more general 
standpoint. 

At the outset there is one difficulty in believing that 
Rembrandt could only have painted fifty surviving 
pictures: and that is the extraordinary, untiring in- 
dustry of Rembrandt. Of various great artists we 
know that they had many other interests besides their 
art: Velazquez the courtier, Rubens the diplomatist, 
Leonardo the man of science, all supply sufficient ex- 
planations why the number of ‘‘ autograph ’’ pictures 
by them should be so small. The case of Rem- 
brandt is different: he cared for nothing but his art, 
and even going round the antique shops of Amster- 
dam, or attending sales in order to make high bids 
‘“‘ for the sake of the dignity of art,’’ cannot have 
seriously curtailed the time he spent in his studio. 
The career of Rembrandt extends over a period of 
more than forty years, roughly from 1626 to 1669. 
Now, as in those lists of Rembrandt’s pictures which 
bring the number of his extant works up to the figure 
of more than seven hundred, little sketchy heads, 
thrown off in an hour or two, appear as units, it would 
probably not be too much to assume that Rembrandt 
painted, say, forty or fifty ‘* pictures ’’—large and 
small, sketches and finished compositions—a year. We 
thus get to about two thousand as the likely number of 
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pictures painted by Rembrandt : and hence, seven hun- 
dred pictures are still but a fraction of what Rembrandt 

robably did paint. Just think of the thousands of in- 
dubitably authentic pictures by a prolific modern master 
—the late M. Renoir—that are in existence ! 

It is doubtless the case that, at certain periods in the 
past, the prestige of Rembrandt was considerably on 
the wane, and a good many of his works have very 
likely perished through neglect, in addition to the 
havoc wrought by fire or accidents. But against this 
should be set that there must have existed people to 
whom the pictorial qualities of Rembrandt’s art made 
their appeal, even when the verdict of fashion on 
these pictures was as depreciatory, and their market 
value as ridiculously low, as they undoubtedly were at 
times. At no moment in history does there, fortu- 
nately, seem to have been a complete lack of people 
having the courage to say, ‘‘ This may not be art that 
is highly thought of; but I like it.” And so many a 
Rembrandt continued to exist in obscure and un- 
suspected ownership. The same applies, for instance, 
to the works of Frans Hals—they are now gradually 
emerging into daylight again. And though many 
recently discovered Rembrandts may not have much of 
a ‘‘ pedigree,’ it should, on the other hand, be re- 
membered that there exist records of a long series of 
indubitable Rembrandts which cannot be traced at 
present. 

But to come to closer grips with Mr. Van Dyke’s 
argument, the line generally taken by him is to assign 
works hitherto recognized as Rembrandt’s to pupils, 
on the strength of certain features of style, to which 
parallels may be found in authenticated works by the 
pupils in question. The results of this reasoning are, 
however, vitiated by an insufficient recognition of the 
fact that the work and genius of Rembrandt formed, 
as it were, one vast and marvellous store of artistic 
wealth, which was there for all comers to draw upon. 
According to the period of Rembrandt’s career, during 
which his several pupils were apprenticed to him, they 
reflect in their art different aspects of the work of the 
great chef d’école round whom they all centred. Now, 
Mr. Van Dyke reproduces, alongside of one another, 
indubitable works by Rembrandt’s pupils, and kindred 
works by Rembrandt himself which, on the strength 
of these affinities, are claimed as being by those 
pupils : whereas in the vast majority of cases, a glance 
is sufficient to tell you that each of the two juxtaposed 
pictures belongs to a wholly different world of art, that 
one is the source and the other the derivative. Mr. 
Van Dyke has been very painstaking, and has brought 
together a vast material which illustrates with great 
clearness which models at a given time were posing in 
Rembrandt’s studio, or how certain features of the 
master’s style were being gradually disseminated. 
Only, in using this material, you must be careful to 
disregard about fifty per cent. of the letterpress of the 
illustrations. 

No doubt many a picture now held to be a Rem- 
brandt will, at some future time, be proved not to be 
one: knowledge in these matters must, by its nature, 
be ever-progressive. But the broad fact of the matter 
remains, that, as regards mere numbers, so far from 
there being too many Rembrandts in the world, there 
are still far too few of them. And the same applies 
to the works of the Old Masters generally. In the 
library of the British Museum there exists a MS. 
catalogue of a collection of pictures by the great 
Venetian masters, belonging to one Andrea Vendramin 
of Venice, in 1627, that is, some fifty years after the 
death of Titian: one hundred and fifty-five of the pic- 
tures are reproduced in this catalogue, by pen and ink 
sketches, and how many do you think can be identi- 
fied as existing at present?—only four. No more 
striking illustration could be quoted of the limitations 
to which our knowledge of the Old Masters is still 
subjected, and of the prizes which, when every allow- 
ance has been made for the destruction caused by time 
and accidents, yet await the patient investigator. 


PORRIDGE AND CREAM 
The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie. Queen's Theatre. 
By Ivor Brown 


TUDENTS of the drama, seeking Barrie with- 

out tears, are recommended to make or renew 

acquaintance with ‘ The Little Minister ’ ; not that 
the Rev. Gavin Dishart is a gentleman of any quality 
or character, but simply because his story affords an 
epitome of Barrie’s work, comprehending the first and 
last things, the superb sense of Scottish type and the 
inordinate pre-occupation with the elvish. When 
Thomas Whamond looks Lady Babbie in the face, 
Barrie’s strength stares Barrie’s weakness out of 
countenance. If only Barrie had remained a Scottish 
dramatist, what a masterpiece might he not have hewn 
from his native granite! If Thomas Whamond and 
the elders of Thrums do not convince, one has only to 
take a turn down Shaftesbury Avenue and see the first 
act of ‘ What Every Woman Knows.’ This is the real 
and the great Barrie, on whom the English and the 
fairies have made such fatal incursions. 

Barrie is that oddity, a Scot beaten by the English. 
True the English victory has been expensive and to the 
vanquished must have come considerable treasure. But 
Barrie has never gone on from Thomas Whamond to 
be the great comic dramatist of his country; Lady 
Babbie has lured him into fairyland, a rich land but 
another’s. 

A charming and loquacious Irishman, whose pride it 
was to carry the literary gossip of Dublin on the tip of 
his tongue, once explained to me that Mr. Shaw is ill 
thought of in the Irish capital; he is held to have let 
Ireland down: no Irishman can now be taken seriously 
by the English till he has given a performance of 
Shavian antics. That was the indictment, to my mind 
a foolish one, but interesting because it reveals the 
danger of distrust that besets the successful emigrant. 
Barrie has come up from Thrums as Shaw has come 
up from Dublin to the elegance of Adelphi Terrace. 
Shaw has left nothing behind, because his drama was 
never national. But Barrie has left Rob Dow and 
Snecky and Nanny Webster, and I, as a Scot, resent 
this gross desertion as I resent the skimble-skamble 
metaphysics and the ethical hanky-panky of the later, 
Anglicized, and degenerate Barrie. Good, stiff philo- 
sophy has ever been a notable Scottish export and 
Englishmen in search of a rich Glasgow accent have 
long been well advised to look for it in the lecture- 
rooms of Oxford, where young men from the north 
expounded with a grave roll of consonants the good, 
the real, and the true. A  stiff-necked breed are we, 
contemptuous of fancy goods; and who can deny that 
Barrie, over whom suburbia licks its chops as the 
quaint little Scot, has been getting steadily more 
‘* fancy ’’’ as the inherent logic of his race thawed 
away under southern suns? 

‘ The Little Minister’ accordingly is for remem- 
brance. The good Scottish porridge is there, though 
of course it has been soused in alien cream. But honest 
oats there still were in 1897, and the Barrie drama had 
not been reduced to what the advertisers call ‘‘ a dainty 
breakfast dish.’’ The outline of the elders is tremend- 
ous and the facade of Thomas Whamond looms over 


the flimsy trifle called Lady Babbie with an architectural 


mass and majesty that are unforgettable. Mr. Norman 
McKinnel is, of course, the very man for Thomas; he 
has the bulk and sinew and intellectual violence of this 
mighty man of Scotland and Jehovah. He has too a 
rare knowledge of the tongue and a right relish for the 
idiom of Scottish humour; he made the play his own, 
as it was his duty to do, for Thomas is pure truth and 
the Reverend Dishart is pure judge. Mr. Owen Nares 
made Dishart duly judge-like, lithe, ingenuous, com- 
panionable, soft-hearted, and soft-headed, a scandal to 
the kirk in which Thomas worshipped. He made no 
effort to be Scottish and he employed the accent of the 
Home Counties, unabashed. Mr. McKinnel fairly 
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crushed him with the tonnage and poundage of veracity ; 
that was inevitable, for Thomas is one of Barrie’s men 
and Dishart is a fair specimen of Barrie’s make-believe. 
Miss Fay Compton gambolled through the part of 
Lady Babbie prettily enough; the business of being a 
mad-cap with one foot in Debrett and the other in 
cloud-cuckoo-land, calls rather for an affectation of 
polite impishness than for any serious acting. Miss 
Compton was gracefully impish, but it is a part for 
Mary Pickford. 

‘ The Little Minister,’ fortunately, is a play without 
a message; one of its characters is beautifully described 
as being in the view of Thrums “ just English.’’ So 
is this ‘‘ just a play ’’ without any counsel, salt or 
sugary, for the better guidance of our souls. It is, on 
the other hand, no simple essay in chromatic romance ; 
for while Lady Babbie is as rosy as an oleograph of 
blushing youth, the elders are as grey as winter skies 
and compose as natural a study in melancholic ‘* hum- 
ours ’’ as ever the realistic drama produced. All the 
time, accordingly, there is a double strain on the atten- 
tion; there is the arduous delight of keeping up with 
the Robs and Sneckies (the Scottish spoken by Mr. 
Walter Roy and Mr. Robert Drysdale in these parts 
is sound enough to be difficult for ears unused) and 
there is the curiosity as to what fantastic nonsense will 
be the next escapade of Lady Babbie as she drags her 
little minister in blissful captivity. What is a producer 
to do with an egg so plainly double-yolked? Mr. Basil 
Dean has performed a surgical operation and cut the 
play in two. The elders are as elderly as may be and 
stalk with the measured gravity of realism across the 
woods of Cadoan and through the streets of Thrums; 
the youngsters are turned out fancy-free to be as airy 
and delicate and unlike life as anything we know. 
When the two sides meet there is distinctly a clash of 
styles; but they do not clash often; the dramatist’s 
technical cunning has seen to that. Even the most 
resentful Scot can never deny to Barrie a mastery of 
such workmanship and strategy. 

For the production Mr. Dean has made use of a 
device that is apparently very dear to him, since he has 
now had it installed in two theatres under his control. 
This is the Schwabe-Hasait lighting system which 
enables him to produce changeable scenery (in this 
case changeable weather) without any scurrying of 
scene-shifters and consequent irritations of delay. The 
sky over Caddan Woods becomes a movable feast of 
demure colouring and, from a purely photographic 
point of view, the clouds which move across the back- 
cloth are a considerable achievement in the art of 
counterfeit. They add nothing to dramatic values: 
they do indeed detract from the total effect by turning 
the eye and the mind from the play and the players to 
the pursuit of meteorological observation. ‘‘ A slight 
depression moving eastward from the Hebrides caus- 
ing local showers ’’ one murmured, only to correct one- 
self as an anti-cyclone seemed to be definitely estab- 
lished over Thrums. Such verisimilitude, which is 
never quite variety, is hardly worth while. Why not 
leave it to the ‘‘ movies’’? To the more durable 
scenery, designed by Mr. George W. Harris, compli- 
ment is due; this artist continually brings to our stage 
a nice sense of architectural design and is particularly 
successful in the use he makes of isolated trees 
slenderly silhouetted against backgrounds of radiant 
light. Not very Thrumsian was his sky over the Manse, 
reminiscent rather of Samarkand; but just the canopy 
for Lady Babbie. 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS 
By Yoi 


N the world of children there is as great a diversity 
I of taste in books as there is in the world of grown 
people, though all children agree in liking an ency- 
clopeedia, and there are many older persons who never 


look inside any book of information other than Burke's 
‘ County Families.’ All children are wise enough to de. 
sire to learn, but many who have passed childhood are 
so blindly ignorant that they think they know enough 
In the publishers’ lists of books for children there is 
often a division made—books for babies, books for 
girls, and books for boys. The division for babies is 
certainly a useful guide because under the age of five 
years quite a definite form of literature is necessary, 
For this group the letters are printed in a large 
though why it is difficult to understand, as children at 
that age usually have their books read aloud to them 
and no publisher ought to encourage parents in allow. 
ing their children to learn to read too soon. But the 
pictures and the stories they tell must be direct and 
simple, never wandering from—if you like—the crude 
artlessness of the story of the ten little nigger boys into 
fields of elaborate fairy tale. A baby wants a story and 
a picture of something funny and something easy to 
understand. 

The division, however, of girls’ and boys’ books is, 
no doubt, made for those who have no children of their 
own and believe that a book for a girl must be 
about girls, and a book for a boy about sailors and 
engines. But boys and girls are only grown-up people 
in miniature; and if their outlook on life is a little 
fresher, their likes and dislikes are the same as they 
will be when they are in the thirties and the forties, 
Many a little girl pores over the details of the sailing 
of a four-master while her brother is busy reading of 
the jealousies and thrills of a girls’ school. At any 
rate, the division is arbitrary and useless—almost as 
useless as the division of their books from those of their 
parents. A child who wishes to read will never be kept 
in check by any rules; he will wander from his own 
shelf to the highest shelf in the largest library. Every- 
thing that is a book will interest him, and the know- 
ledge that he gleans will be useful to him all his life 
through, for it will be gained from his own desire to 
know and from his own seeking for beauty. The chil- 
dren who read from mere pleasure in the beauty of 
description or delight in poetry may be rare, but they 
are not as rare as we believe. They ought to be 
allowed to browse on well-filled shelves and to choose 
their own books; allowed, in fact, a freedom to do so 
even if we may sometimes doubt if the book chosen is 
what may be called ‘‘ a child’s book.” There are few 
books as a rule in our libraries that could hurt a child; 
if those few are a little more outspoken than we may 
wish, they are Jess likely to harm him than the com- 
panionship of some of his friends. If a child has been 
used to reading about life, not only from his own small 
outlook but as men and women read about it, he will 
come to no harm. His mind will only take in a part 
of what he reads; and if he cares to read, let us say, 
Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions’ or ‘ Tom Jones,’ who is to 
decide that these can hurt him? We must realize that 
intelligent children are full of curiosity, but their 
curiosity is not continually morbid. They want to 
know about everything; by locking up books we can- 
not lock up their minds. 


Let the library, then, be open to the child; let him 
read whatever he wants to read. Yet we must not be 
blind to the trend of his choice. If we find—and this 
is not very likely—that he goes from one book to 
another of a kind that we do not think is fit for him, we 
cannot then attempt to stop his further reading, but we 
can discuss with him the books he has read, giving 
reasons why we do not think that they are suitable for 
him; why, in fact, they are not true to life. Lucky are 
those children who have their training in a country rec- 
tory where, among the beauty of fields and woods, 
the New Testament, the Psalms, the Collects, are a defi- 
nite part of their daily reading, where they learn the 
words of these by heart, to carry them in their hearts 
always, as beauty unsurpassed, holding a promise of 
beauty that may be theirs for ever. 
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Correspondence 


M. CAILLAUX’S DEBUT 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


CAILLAUX may not speak in, or even come 
M to, Paris—although he is frequently there 
e under pretence of having to cross from one 
station to another—but he travels a great deal in 
France and sees a great many people in various parts 
of the country. In fact, what had long been foreseen 
is now taking place. 
as the recognized leader of the Radical party. Yet it 
gave the public a shock to see him being received in 
state the other day by the Denain municipality and 
addressing the whole country from that coal black 
platform as if nothing had ever happened and the 
orator were not deprived of his civic rights. A few 
Sundays ago, the other political exile, Malvy, boldly 
appeared too at the inauguration of a-monument to 
dead soldiers, but he had reason to rue his rashness in 
doing so, for he was severely handled by some Southern 
Royalists, whom Mussolini’s laurels keep dangerously 
awake. 

At Denain M. Caillaux, who is no coward, felt safe. 
More than half the population consists of miners, who 
control the municipal council. and seem to have 
been not a little gratified to be chosen as first audience 
by such a distinguished replica of Catiline as M. Cail- 
laux. So a great crowd assembled to hear the first 
address the orator had given in public for more than six 
years, and M. Caillaux held the floor during an hour 
without the least molestation. He evidently realized 
that he was addressing not merely a congenial Socialist 
audience but the whole country, already attentive to 
the prospects of the election, and he watched his words 
accordingly. The great danger, even in an audience 
consisting of Socialists, but living in the centre of a 
mining district almost as scientifically damaged by the 
Germans as the Lens coal pits were, would have been 
to speak of Germany with undue sympathy. M. Cail- 
laux steered clear of that rock and devoted most of hi~ 
speech to his familiar theses concerning the Incom: 
Tax which he would like to see so heavy on employers 
that it could be nil on employees, and to death duties, 
which he views as a convenient method of confiscation. 
Altogether he secured considerable success at Denain, 
which was nothing, and editorials in all the Press, 
which was important. 

Madame Séverine, the veteran journalist, who has 
alternately charmed and irritated three generations by 
her succession of humane views and Utopian methods 
of making them prevail, was there and wrote her im- 
pressions of the speech and of the man. It was strange 
to see her struck by the fact that M. Caillaux did not 
look plebeian, as M. Briand—who always seems to be 
in his Sunday clothes—cannot help appearing. M. Cail- 
laux, himself a rich man, is the son of a good family 
which he probably thinks even better than it was, and 
his pose has always been to pretend not to be con- 
scious of the dashing manner to which the son of a 
financier has a right, and to be so absorbed in the 
workers’ welfare that he neither notices their garlic 
breath nor the contrasts between their humility and his 
aristocratic demeanour. 

Madame Séverine, who knows poor people well and 
has at times expressed their souls almost like a Rus- 
sian writer, would do better to tell us why it is that 
at this time of day, and twenty-five years after having 
created a party of their own, Socialist miners should 
still appear to be so pleased with the collaboration of 
the well-to-do. The present writer saw the tendency 
once more, not long ago, at a by-election in a little 
town which he knows well. The bourgeois Radicals 
were in a minority at the first ballot and felt pretty sure 
of being thoroughly beaten the second Sunday, when 
they made up their minds to appeal to the grocer 
mayor of the next town, a Socialist. Help was imme- 
diately given in the shape of a poster admonishing the 


M. Caillaux is acting once more , 


camarades to be on their guard against reaction, and 
this decided the election. Of course, Socialists have 
become excellent politicians and realize that, in the 
pact recently concluded between their own chiefs and 
the Radical leaders, the latter are sure to be heavily 
let in, as they always have been—their success at one 
election always being the forerunner of a Socialist 
victory at the next election. But they do not dislike 
good clothes on an elegant figure, as a limited psy- 
chology wrongly imagines. The Socialist side in the 
Chamber shows better clothes and cleaner nails than 
the Radical section of pettifoggers and country doctors 
on the next tiers, and one Socialist deputy who tried 
to please his constituency by sitting in a smock frock 
was never returned again. My opinion is that work- 
men regard men like M. Caillaux in the way some 
communities regard the beneficent American mil- 
lionaire, as providential freaks, incomprehensible but 
wonderful. 

Another and more important problem is why 
M. Caillaux, who was banished by the Higher Court 
for ‘‘ endangering the Alliances of France during the 
war,” i.e., for cherishing his old plan of substituting 
a German entente for our Anglo-Saxon associations, 
should be popular, as he seems to be, in America and 
even in England, where his not very good copy is rather 
in demand. Probably this is another instance of 
Anglo-Saxon empiricism. M. Caillaux is to English 
and American Liberals what the German Socialists and 
the Rhine Separatists are to the French: some of his 
theses are immediately useful and are welcomed as 
such. But I do not think that a German Socialist who 
had, say, concocted some anti-French agreement with 
the Russian Bolshevists, could send articles to the 
Revue de Paris. He would be considered danger- 
ous, as M. Caillaux must inevitably be considered 
some day in England, for M. Caillaux is as difficult to 
handle as the most temperamental explosive. His 
conceit may place him above the annoyance of being 
regarded as useful, but the moment he realized that he 
was useful, his recoil would be inevitable and in a 
direction which no friends of ours would like. 


Verse 
ALLAH’S REBUKE 


HY strain the sinew, tire the wit, a mad horse 
_ chafing on the bit? 
The Rider only seeth it, the goal whereto He goeth, 
fool! . 


Although thou canst not see His Face, astride upon 
thee in the race 

He draws the rein or speeds the pace whenas thy 
nostril gloweth, fool ! 


A mane -of silk, a burnished hide, an eyeball milky- 
white and wide 

But mock the steed that mocks the Guide toward the 
goal He knoweth, fool! 


And thou, a rebel to His Hand, by gusts of the sirocco 
fanned, 

Shalt perish nigh the drifts of sand whereon thy hot 
foot goeth, fool ! 


Thou hast been angry, and thy teeth have been as iron 
underneath 

The flinty tongue, and all thy breath a flame whereon 
one bloweth, fool ! 


Let not thy gusty anger gain dominion over thee and 
strain 
The grasp of Him that draws the rein to guide thee 
where He knoweth, fool! 
Witrrip THORLEY 
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Letters to the Editor 


q The Editor of the Saturpay Revizw welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of _ 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 

lves and the manner of their expression. 


q Lemons which are of, reasonable brevity, and are signed with the 
writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for Wednesday. the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BOOK 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—In your review of Mr. Churchill’s book, you 
return to the old charge against Lord Jellicoe—surely 
a worn-out theme nowadays? 

As usual, there are absolutely no grounds for any 
of your statements. When did the Grand Fleet com- 
mand resist an offensive policy at sea? 

It is certain that Jellicoe pressed for an attack on 
Zeebrugge in 1914, and gave it as his opinion that ‘‘ it 
would be by no means impossible to force an entrance 
to the Baltic.’’ With the Dardanelles affair he had no 
connexion whatsoever—more’s the pity! The sugges- 
tions subsequently made about the ‘‘ dangerous division 
of forces ’’ consequent upon the Battle Fleet being 
based on Scapa, are so palpably absurd that they hardly 
require refutation. 

The Battle Fleet was not based at Rosyth, for the 
very good reason that there was no room for it, before 
the spring of 1917, by which time the outer booms, the 
construction of which involved immense difficulty and 
labour, were in position. It was based there by order 
of Jellicoe himself: and during Beatty’s period of com- 
mand, Scapa was constantly used by the Battle Fleet, 
and by individual squadrons. 

Your reviewer also propounds the wholly new and 
entertaining theory that in naval warfare, batt. 
cruisers should always be in ‘‘ visual touch ’’ with the 
Main Fleet. I doubt if Admiral Beatty would sub- 
scribe to that view! As for the Jutland controversy 
itself, why don’t they publish the Harper Report? And 
are there any grounds for supposing that, even if the 
bulk of the High Seas Fleet had been sent to the 
bottom, the war would have been won? Mr. Pollen 
has never produced any good ones. 

I am, etc., 
BootHBy 


Guards Club, Brook Street, W. 


{Our Reviewer writes 


‘‘ Mr. Boothby makes two main contentions in his 
letter regarding the division of the Grand Fleet be- 
tween Scapa and Rosyth. The first is that this ar- 
rangement was sound strategically. The second is 
that it was necessary owing to the absence of booms 
and works at Rosyth. 

“*Mr. Boothby’s idea that the division was sound was 
not shared by Lord Fisher or Mr. Churchill, according 
to the evidence contained in documents which Mr. 
Churchill has printed. It is not borne out by the facts. 
In the Scarborough raid of 1914 it nearly resulted in 
ten British battle cruisers and battleships being caught 
by eighteen German vessels of similar type. At the 
Dogger Bank it exposed the British battle cruisers to 
risks which Mr. Churchill sets forth. At Jutland, it 
was one of the causes of the indecisive battle and the 
escape of the German fleet. What Mr. Churchill and 
Lord Fisher proposed to do was to press the construc- 
tion of the necessary booms and defences at Rosyth 
in January, 1915, a work which Mr. Churchill says 
‘would have taken four or five months.’ If we 
assume that it would have taken more than a year, the 
bulk of the fleet could have been at Rosyth by 1916, 
before Jutland. When Lord Jellicoe pronounced 


against the movement from Scapa to Rosyth, the works 
at Rosyth were not energetically pressed. 


** As to the attitude of the Grand Fleet, command in 
1914-16 to the offensive, when Mr. Boothby produces 
documents (such as Mr. Churchill has given us) to 
support his contentions, then I shall be prepared to 
consider them, and, if they prove convincing, to 
modify my view. In regard to visual touch, no one 
has suggested that a battle cruiser fleet should at all 
times maintain visual touch with a battle fleet. But 
when it is known from wireless intercepts and other 
indications that a large enemy force is at sea and there 
are probabilities of a general engagement, then visual 
touch becomes of extreme importance. The absence 
of it at Jutland was another of the causes of the 
German escape. 

‘* As to the suggestion that the war would not have 
been seriously influenced by the sinking of ‘the bulk of 
the High Seas Fleet,’ I cannot do better than point to 
Captain A. C. Dewar’ s conclusion in his account of the 
battle of Jutland (‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ xxxi, 
667): ‘The immediate result of the failure of Jellicoe to 
strike a decisive blow was that the German High Seas 
Fleet remained intact, to be a bulwark to its sub- 
marines, and, by barring the Baltic, to hasten the 
disintegration of Russia.’ ’’—Ep. S.R.] 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEwW 


SIR,—Mr. North challenges history; when con- 
futed he talks about ‘‘ the Harmsworth hall-mark,” 
and then says history does not matter, the real ques- 
tion is, Who will be responsible for the next war? | 
should answer, as far as one can see at present, that 
Germany will be mainly responsible, first by her 
fraudulent inflation to avoid a debt she bound herself 
to pay; second, in a much lesser degree, by her futile 
passive resistance. These also are the causes of what- 
ever hardship there is in Germany to-day. 

As regards the justification for being violently anti- 
French, the fact that one’s forbears have been so 
is hardly a reason, but Mr. North is so fond of sweeping 
statements that I must not ask you to give me space 
to answer. It would be very interesting, however, to 
know what his feelings were in this matter during the 
war. If he is a patriot, as of course he is, they must 
have been sadly racked. I am not a hide-bound Gallo- 
phile by any means; I think the French Revolution the 
worst blot in history till the Russian one; and, to come 
up to date, that France behaved very badly as regards 
Angora, but that does not prevent me from seeing 
clearly that M. Poincaré is quite right to-day, and that 
all those who bark at his heels are very small people 
compared to him. 

As to paragraph 3 of Mr. North’s letter, I will onl) 
quote sayings of Bonar Law and Mr. Asquith: Bona, 
Law, that ‘‘if Germany were swallowed up by an 
earthquake, England would gain and not lose.’’ Mr. 
Asquith, the other day, that ‘‘ unemployment was 
quite as great in England twelve months ago, as now.”’ 
This last has been pointed out over and over again, but 
is ignored, and the shout of ‘‘ the Ruhr ’’ repeated. 

‘* Two million unemployed,’’ says Mr. North; 
‘* 1,250,000,”” says Mr. Asquith. This time last year 
it was 1,400,000. 

So much for the Ruhr fiction. ‘‘ Two years ago 
‘ the sentiment was, never again, unless it’s against 
France.’ ’’ Mr. North’s ‘‘ raillery,’’ let us hope; or is 
this, and what follows in his letter, a splendid specimen 
of the schoolboy’s faith, ‘‘ the power of believing what 
one knows to be untrue ’’? 

I, in turn, appeal to Mr. North to consider what 
harm the ventilation of violent and utterly unjust pre- 
judice may do against this friendship, which is the key- 
stone of European peace. 


I am, etc., 
J. F. Murpuy 


94 Piccadilly, W. 
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To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEwW 

SIR,—The venom exhaled by your correspondent, 
Mr. Nelson North, appears to be largely inspired by 
the tacit assumption that France’s action is in some 
way or other responsible for unemployment. The mere 
enunciation of a proposition so absurd suffices to refute 
it. France’s action in or out of the Ruhr has no more 
connexion with English unemployment or the economic 
situation in England generally than, say, the preces- 
sion of the Equinoxes. M. Klotz, indeed, in some 
figures quoted by him the other day, showed that un- 
employment had continued to decline since the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. 

On the military side of the question possibly the 
return of the ex-Crown Prince to Germany as the 
figure-head of a monarchical reaction may create a 
wholesome diversion in your correspondent’s mind 
from the problem of reparations to that of security. 
What, we should like to know, would he now say as to 
this latter problem if the French were not in occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr? Facts of this ominous kind have an 
awkward habit of forcing themselves on our attention 
and of stamping-out the species of venomous prejudice 
flaunted by your correspondent. He is, indeed, one of 
those, unfortunately too numerous, people whom one 
would like to force to live for a few weeks or even pos- 
sibly only for a few days, among the ‘‘ most pros- 
perous peasantry ’’ in the devastated portion of N.E. 
France. 

I am, etc., 
OLIvER E. BoDINGTON 

14 Avenue Pierre 1er de Serbie, Paris 


FREE TRADE AND THE WORKERS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—It may be said of me, as Queen Elizabeth said 
of a certain foreign ambassador, that I ‘‘ have read 
many and good books but have little knowledge of 
politics.’’ I am, therefore, merely amused by the 
facility with which the manual labourers of this country 
are persuaded that the policy of Free Trade was de- 
signed to benefit the workers. 

I suppose, Sir, there are few things more impressive 
than the pause which the Free Trade demagogue per- 
mits himself before propounding the query, ‘‘ What 
did Mr. Cobden say in ’45?’’ Nor is it possible to 
hear unmoved the approving roar which rises and swells 
as in vibrant tones the orator supplies the answer with 
the words, ‘‘ Hands off the people’s food!’’ Mr. 
Cobden certainly said this or something very like it. 
But he said other things as well. He said that if the 
price of food went up, he would be expected to give 
higher wages, which he was not prepared to do. He 
also said that he would never agree to the working 
hours being reduced from ten to eight, because it was 
in those last two hours that he made his profits. That 
it was also in those last two hours that his employees 


‘dug their early graves did not worry him. Nor was 


he concerned to think that his policy spelled the ruin 
of English agriculture and rendered probable the 
starvation of his countrymen in time of war. In fact, 
one need not be a student of politics to appreciate that 
Mr. Cobden’s policy was intended to benefit Mr. 
Cobden, and was only practicable so long as England 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly of factory production and 
was at peace with a normal and prosperous world. 

I have always in my mind likened Mr. Cobden to 
that patriarchal hypocrite, Mr. Casby, in ‘ Little Dor- 
rit,’ and were I a cartoonist I should illustrate the 
present political situation by depicting the stupendous 
scene in which Mr. Pancks, his better nature at last 
aroused, robbed of their lifelong illusions the racked 
tenants of Bleeding Heart Yard. And though no 
politician, I would venture to say that if the Conserva- 
tive speakers perform their task as efficiently as Mr. 
Pancks performed his, a Conservative majority at the 
approaching election will be assured. 

I am, etc., 
Josspn 


MR. ASQUITH ON PROTECTION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw 


SIR,—Re Mr. Asquith’s speech at Dewsbury. Ac. 
cepting his figures with due reserve, even if only 140,000 
workers were given direct employment through pro- 
tecting manufactured goods, that alone is surely suffi- 
cient cause. Put their wages at* £20,000,000 per 
annum. This would be spent in this country, giving 
further employment in the production of the commodi- 
ties they would be able to purchase. The materials 
they would use, probably at least equalling their wages, 
would be largely produced in this country giving 
further employment and use of national resources. The 
workers helping to produce this raw material would 
thereby be given employment, and, spending their 
wages in this country, would give further employment 
in the production of the commodities they would buy. 

The firms employing these 140,000 workers would 
put valuable plant and machinery into profitable use, 
involving the purchase of coal and other materials, 
thus giving further employment. These firms would 
give more employment to office and works staffs ; trans- 
port and shipping would be used more, giving further 
employment. The firms would make profits and their 
shareholders be able to spend more in this country— 
again employment. 

And so the waves arising from what Mr. Asquith 
apparently considers a paltry little pebble of employ- 
ment for 140,000 men would spread and spread. 

I am, etc., 
N. E. 
Southampton 


PROTECTION—FOR CONSUMERS 
To the Editor of the SatuRpay REVIEW 


SIR,—While I fully agree that certain trades must be 
protected in the national interest, I would ask what is 
going to be done to protect the consumer. I am unfor- 
tunately bound to use a single eye-glass. Before the 
war its replacement cost 1s. or even 6d. To-day it 
costs 7s. 6d. While I acknowledge that the manufac- 
ture of monocles is a key-industry—how else are our 
officers to be supplied with them in war-time ?—I regard 
this rise in price as bare-faced robbery. Will Mr. Bald- 
win tell us how he proposes to prevent a similar ramp in 
every article he has in view to protect ? 

I am, etc., 
Savage Club, Adelphi, W.C. 


PRAYER-BOOK REVISION 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It seems to me that the innovators and 
counter-reformers who desire changes in the Prayer- 
Book—headed, I regret to see, by a large proportion of 
the Bishops—are singularly ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, the feelings of the ordinary quiet people who form 
the majority of our dwindling congregations. These, 
who are mainly of mature age, know their Prayer-Book 
well, and love every sentence and cadence of it. Now 
they are threatened with an uprooting, and it is a very 
serious question, indeed, how they will take it. The 
Bishop of Durham was perfectly right when he said, 
‘* It is a very noteworthy thing that there is no public 
demand for any revision at all.’’ His remark was re- 
ceived with dissent, but it was quite true, and would 
have been true if put more strongly still. Many have 
been taken unawares by the carefully engineered move- 
ment, and are not yet fully aroused; but I hear on all 
sides expressions of dismay at the prospect of change 
and upsetting. | With the doctrinal aspects of the 
matter I am not competent to deal; but I assert roundly 
that from the literary point of view the proposed 
changes are, one and all, outrageous. Not one living 
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Englishman has yet appeared, capable of composing 
a single clause fit to stand beside the Collects, prayers 
and exhortations as they.are. 

The advocates of change seem utterly blind to the 
dangers on which they are rushing. The present 
Prayer-Book is coherent, consistent, and suitable to all 
sorts and conditions of men, except the recklessly 
opinionated. Where its language is archaic, it is none 
the worse suited to the rural population, among whom 
its older words are generally still current. The inno- 
vators would be better employed in trying to compre- 
hend its beauty than in devising changes. 

This attempt to undermine the Reformation and to 
transmogrify an incomparable Liturgy will bring dire 
mischief upon its authors, and endanger the Church of 
England. No Church can subsist without congrega- 
tions, and the proposed changes will bring down our 
congregations, already thinned, to vanishing point. 
They will not retain a single waverer; still less will 
they bring in one solitary recruit. But they will sadly 
distress and unsettle those who, greatly harassed of 
late by events in the outer world, have continued to 
cling to the peace and comfort of the services of the 
Church, and, up to the present, form the faithful staple 
of its worshippers. 

I am, etc., 
RICHARD R. OTTLEY 

1 Park Street, Bath 


RATIONAL ECONOMICS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDayY REVIEW 


SIR,—I am grateful—what author could be other- 
wise ?—for the generous and discerning review of my 
new book, ‘ Economics and Ethics,’ published in your 
issue of November 10. In justice, however, to my old 
friend and former pupil, Mr. P. E. Roberts, I am con- 
strained to point out that your reviewer is in error in 
suggesting that the book—whatever its merits or 
faults—owes anything to his ‘‘ help,’’ or that he has 
any responsibility for a line of it. He was kind enough 
to read a portion of the proofs, and may perhaps have 
corrected some typographical errors, though the 
printers and readers of the Clarendon Press leave little 
room for such corrections. There his responsibility 
began and ended. Even of proof-reading the chief 
burden rested on Mr. L. L. Price. Both Mr. Price’s 
and Mr. Roberts’s services, in this regard, are grate- 
fully acknowledged in the Preface. 

I am, etc., 
J. A. R. Marriotr 

Carlton Club, S.W. 


NATIONAL MENUS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Is not Mr. Edward H. Robins carrying his 
business as a professional comedian a little too far 
when he suggests that the Cecil contains London’s last 
cook capable of preparing a typical British dinner? 
Unfortunately I have been exiled in London long 
enough to digest the typical English dinner, and so I 
can go further even than Mr. Robins. I say that no 
dinner is typically British unless it contains—no, not 
haggis, because only a Highlander has enough sense 
of humour to appreciate that—kail, salmon, Scotch 
neck of mutton or grouse; and that no Sassenach chef 
can turn one out as well as our ‘‘ wee bunches of 
souroch.”’ 

I am, etc., 
L. McGavin 

26 Granville Gardens, W.12 ; 


Reviews 
THE SCIENCE OF MAN 


What is Man? By J. Arthur Thomson. Methuen. 
6s. 6d. net. 


A: the beginning of modern philosophy, three 
hundred years ago, Descartes wrote a_ short 
treatise entitled ‘L’Homme.’ He thought his dis- 
covery that movement is necessarily a vortex enabled 
him to interpret on an absolutely simple principle the 
whole mechanism of the living body. 


Let us suppose [he says] that bodies are no other than clay 
statues or machines which God has fashioned to resemble us 
as much as possible, both by giving them externally the colour 
and shape of our members, and internally the parts which are 
necessary for their working, so that they eat and breathe and 
in fact perform all the functions which we imagine proceed 
from the nature of matter and from the disposition of the 
organs. 


He then shows how the whole mechanism could be 
made to work, without any need for the presence of the 
thinking soul. Extension and movement would ac- 
count for everything. 

Since Descartes’s day our physical science has 
grown enormously, both extensively and intensively, 
and yet of the science of man how little is objective, 
how much the greater part is speculation and pure con- 
jecture! We have indeed dropped the theological set- 
ting and we have changed the fundamental conception 
from movement to energy, but are we, so far as know- 
ledge is concerned, greatly advanced ? 

When we read Professor Thomson’s construction 
of man’s evolutionary history and his interpretation of 
the nature of man’s various activities, what strikes us 
most forcibly is the poverty of the actual facts and the 
purely conjectural nature of the knowledge. Man’s 
evolution, the circumstances of his first appearing, his 
establishment and successful lordship, are matters on 
which we would like to have knowledge and we feel 
that it ought to be within our attainment, if for no 
other reason because we ourselves are men, and yet the 
actual discoveries are fragmentary, scattered and few. 
It is true that they are recent and that they are accumu- 
lating. Almost daily we receive news of discoveries, 
but when we think of the vast periods of evolutionary 
history of which we have to reconstruct, the facts seem 
strangely slender and disproportionate to the gen- 
eralizations they have to support. We have a skull- 
cap, three teeth and a thigh bone from Java, and from 
these we have reconstructed Pithecanthropus erectus ; 
a lower jaw-bone found at Heidelberg, and from this 
we have reconstructed Palaanthropus heidelbergensis ; 
the greater part of a skull from the Piltdown gravels in 
Sussex, and from this we have reconstructed Eoan- 
thropus Dawsoni; also we have a good many burial 
remains of Homo neanderthalensis. These are all the 
actual fossils we have found of the races of Hominidae 
which preceded the emergence of Homo sapiens. They 
have enabled us to sketch in very speculative and in 
very meagre outline, a kind of evolutionary history em- 
bracing geological epochs—the rest is conjecture. 

Professor Thomson has a delightfully clear way of 
describing these discoveries and discussing the recon- 
structions based on them. He can communicate to us 
some of the excitement of discovery. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that a large part of his book is drearily dull. It 
is not entirely his fault. When he has no facts, and yet 
wishes to fill in the gaps in our knowledge, his method 
is to infer what must have been from what is. Every- 
one has laughed at the clergyman’s method of dividing 
the sermon into heads and explaining carefully under 
one, two, three and four what the thing is not, before 
he comes, fifthly and lastly, to what it is. The scientific 
man can fall into the same vice. For example, we pos- 
sess not the faintest fragment of fact to show us how, 
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control it, but since it must have happened somewhen 


and somewhere and somehow, we pretend we can get 
at it by cataloguing all the things man could do and 
could not do before and after he produced the fire. 
Professor Thomson’s book was originally spoken lec- 
tures, and a good deal which will pass when spoken is 
wearisome when it has to be read. 

Man’s evolution is only a part of Professor Thom- 
son’s theme. He deals with the nature of man under 
all its aspects. His favourite plan, however, is from 
the nature of the activities to guess at their evolution- 
ary or historical origin. There are interesting discus- 
sions of social problems. Genetics, population, birth- 
control, war and peace, disease and senility, are all 
discussed in their scientific bearing as affecting our 
destiny. The final chapter is a question, ‘ What is 
man not?’ It is offered as an answer to the question 
of the title, ‘ What is Man?’ 

We close the book with the reflection that an ex- 
haustive survey of modern discoveries concerning man, 
his origin and his nature, shows that with all the vast 
increase in knowledge, direct and indirect, we are not 
brought nearer to the object of our search, rather it 
recedes from us wrapped in ever deeper mystery. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘ IONICA’ 


Ionicus. By Reginald, Viscount Esher. Murray. 
15s. net. 


CHOOLMASTERS who are not headmasters have 
little fame; yet their patient teaching and scholar- 
ship have stood for much in the training of famous men 
and the encouragement of dullards. Their range of 
thought is often restricted; they go on teaching the 
same things; and the pupils they have fitted for suc- 
cess go out of their lives and forget them. This is 
partly their own fault, for they have not the wisdom 
of Nietzsche, who saw that the master must be out- 
grown, even despised and, contradicted by his former 
pupils. Viscount Esher blames himself now and again 
in this book for neglecting his old master, but the store 
of letters it holds and the kind thought he showed in 
practical ways are clear proofs of lasting influence and 
affection. His ‘‘ Ionicus,’’ Cory, known to the outer 
world as the author of ‘ Ionica,’ was certainly dog- 
matic in his views, shy and reserved, at home in a 
few great houses only. His world was Eton, and the 
then exclusively Etonian King’s. An accomplished 
classic, he never went in for the Tripos—such was the 
privilege of the royal college—but he won the Craven, 
and returned to Eton as a master, to enjoy and inspire 
youth with the fervour reflected in his verses. A 
Whig in sentiment, he took also a vivid interest in 
politics. He was in the running for the Cambridge 
Professorship of History when Kingsley was appointed, 
and would have been a learned expositor. These 
pages are full of notes about political history, of which, 
on the naval and military side, he knew a great deal. 
His comments on such questions and on men of 
letters are fresh and often epigrammatic, touched 
with an idealism which might have been modified by 
more contact with life. He adored the British soldier, 
and thought barracks would make Oxford more attrac- 
tive. Viscount Esher has wisely reproduced a fine 
poem on him by Sir Henry Newbolt as a guide to his 
character; but we wonder that he has not also referred 
to the brilliant study of him by his pupil Herbert Paul 
in ‘ Stray Leaves.” Reading this, one gets a clue to 
his oddities. | He could not abide Thackeray, though 
he loved Scott. He paid a just tribute to the great- 
ness of ‘ Middlemarch,’ and was tepid about Jane 
Austen. He derided both Beaconsfield and Gladstone, 
and was a shrewd judge of coming men, such as his 
piquant pupil Lord Rosebery. He objected to the 
long survival of Palmerston : 
It is a dreadful mistake the world makes to ascribe a measure 
of infallibility to old men who are too old and dignified to be 


contradicted, and whose life has ceased to be examinable, as 
Plato would say. 


Another dreadful thing was ‘‘ to be a reviewer and 
either to ruin Grub Streeters by speaking plainly of 
their failures, or cheat the patron-purchasers of books 
by exaggerated praise.’’ He has a wise word about 
the ‘‘sympathizing appreciating twaddlers” op 
feminine genius, who boast ‘‘a sort of lady’s maid 
monopoly of insight into the back hair.’” He thought 
no Papist a good poet, and had not, we suppose, come 
across Crashaw, whose ‘‘ not impossible She ’’ is like 
his own ‘ Amaturus ’ in ‘ Ionica.’ He wanted a com. 
poser for the story of Dido, and forgot or ignored 
Purcell. There were gaps in his wide knowledge; but 
altogether, he was, we should say, a charming man, 
when he allowed himself to be known, and worthy of 
this handsome record. The picture of him by his 
nephew Charles Furse, reproduced in the frontispiece, 
is shadowy, but delightful. : 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


po ee there could be no better gift for a boy 
who is fond of ‘‘ doing things ’’ than the excellent 
series of Handicraft Books for Scouts (Milford, 6d. net 
each). These well-printed little paper-covered volumes 
are of a convenient size for putting in a reasonable 
pocket, and should make delightful companions till they 
are thumbed to bits. The Scout’s Desert Island Book, 
by Herbert McKay, describes all that can be done on 
a piece of waste land by two or three imaginative and 
handy boys, who wish to make a cave and spend their 
spare (but not idle) time in it. Shacks and Shelters, 
by Mark Harborough, shows how all kinds of primi- 
tive dwellings can be erected with simple tools. Sea- 
manship, by Lawrence R. Bourne, tells as much as 
can be learnt from such a book. The Scout’s Book of 
Observation, by Herbert McKay, deals with domestic 
mysteries of cisterns and electric bells, joists and win- 
dows. The Scout’s Book of Trees, by A. D. Merri- 
man, and A Nature Log-Book, by Marcus Woodward, 
train the eye for country life. 

The Swan and her Crew, by G. Christopher Davies 
(Jarrolds, 5s. net), describes the adventures of three 
young naturalists and sportsmen on the Broads and 
rivers of Norfolk. Under the thin guise of a story it 
depicts the varied forms of animal life that are to be 
found in this fascinating district, which Mr. Davies 
knows intimately and of which he writes with zealous 
affection. Any boy with a taste for natural history will 
learn much from its pages as to the ways of the wild in 
our Own country. Numerous graphic illustrations will 
assist the reader to recognize the various birds, beasts, 
and fish that animate the district of the Broads. 

The War of the Wireless Waves, by Percy F. Wes- 
terman (Milford, 6s. net), is a thrilling tale of a future 
war, in which a scientific despot endeavours to con- 
quer the world by an application of his latest discovery. 
This is a mysterious ray which is able to paralyze all 
forms of electrical activity in the areas to which it is 
applied. It is easy to see that such a ray would give 
its proprietor the power of starving out all civilized 
countries, in which at the time of this story almost 
everything is done by electricity. The theme of the 
book is the effort of the British Navy to remove this 
menace from civilization, and it is needless to add that 
it ultimately succeeds. 

Clipped Wings, by Percy F. Westerman (Blackie, 
6s. net), is based on a similar but less comprehensive 
idea. The hero of this book is the nephew of an in- 
ventor who has devised a ray that is capable of putting 
aeroplane engines out of action. As war is entirely 
in the power of aircraft at the time of the story, a small 
but enterprising South American Republic sees its 
chance, by capturing the inventor, his secret and his 
nephew, to make itself supreme in the world. There 
are some thrilling episodes, but the boy’s nerve and 
resourcefulness succeed in bringing the avuncular 
affairs to a fortunate ending. 

Adrift in the South Seas, by George S. Surrey (Mil- 
ford, 6s. net), deals with a district that has not yet be- 
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come hackneyed by novelists. The two boys who are 
the joint heroes of the tale go to sea with a short- 
handed pearl-fisher from -Thursday Island, and after 
some sufficiently exciting adventures are captured by a 
set of Japanese pirates, who maroon them on the Great 
Barrier Reef. Thence they are rescued by black fellows 
and carried off to a life of nomadic captivity in the 
little-known interior of the Australian continent. It is 
all very readable and full of thrilling ups and downs. 

The Jungle Trail, by Peter Blundell (Milford, 6s. 
net), also deals with a little-known district, which seems, 
however, to be sufficiently familiar to the author. It 
describes a journey by two European adventurers into 
the wilds of Borneo, in search of a valuable document 
that had gone amissing in an odd way. Jungle travel 
is well described, and the great scene is when the ad- 
venturers are captured by head-hunting Dyaks and 
set to fight with a fierce and blood-thirsty orang-outang 
—the local executioner. A pleasing variation on the 
theme of Androcles and the lion restores them to civi- 
lization, and teaches us that a good deed is never lost. 

The Luck of Colin Charteris, by Arthur O. Cooke 
(Blackie, 6s. net), is an exciting tale of Mexico. It 
opens with the experiences of an agreeable lad of 
seventeen, who takes up a career on a Mexican ranch. 
The free and joyous aspect of workaday life among 
the cattle is pleasantly described. But the real thrills 
begin when Colin falls into the hands of one of the 
rebel armies, and is held as a valuable hostage by ‘‘ the 
Tiger of the North,’’ otherwise known to fame as 
General Villa. This romantic escape and discovery of 
wealth conclude a very entertaining yarn. 

The Channel Pirate, by Lawrence R. Bourne (Mil- 
ford, 6s. net), is a narrative of the old smuggling days. 
Two boys are carried off by a notorious smuggler, who 
turned out, like Dirk Hatteraick, not to be above dab- 
bling in piracy on occasion. Mr. Bourne’s seaman- 
ship is above reproach. Rakish schooners and long 
nines, Revenue cutters and iron carronades, combine 
to make this a breezy and exhilarating tale. 

Comrades of the Nile, by John Finbarr (Milford, 6s. 
net), has a timely interest in view of the popular ex- 
pectations as to the treasures which are still to be 
obtained from the tomb of Tutankhamen. Some of 
the most thrilling episodes take place in the sepulchre 
of ‘‘the mummy that laughs ’’—a cheerful imagina- 
tion. The laugh in question is sufficiently terrifying— 
‘just a horrible ‘ Haw-haw-haw! ’ and then it ran up 
into a screech—an awful blood-curdling screech.’’ No, 
it was not a hyena, as the imagination of the practised 
novel-reader may suggest; it was something far less 
comfortable. There are also some good fights with 
the Mahdi’s fanatical followers. 

The Three Skippers, by Robert Overton (Jarrolds, 
38. 6d. net), describes the exciting maiden voyage of a 
sailing ‘‘tramp’’ under three commanders, one of whom 
was an impostor and another a mere boy. It is 
full of thrills, and illustrates the various ways in which 
a ship on her lawful occasions may be made to serve 
the ends of crime. The notion of taking invalid pas- 
sengers on the terms of a hundred guineas for those 
who returned and a thousand for those who were buried 
at sea is quite a good one—especially under a captain 
who was a qualified medical man with a full knowledge 
of poisons. 

Sea-Scout and Savage, by Robert Leighton (Ward, 
Lock, 4s. 6d. net), is the tale of a boy’s ad- 
ventures among the cannibal savages of the Solomon 
Islands. There is a good deal of lively fighting in the 
book, though much of it was done with squibs and 
rockets rather than with lethal weapons—but the latter 
had also sometimes to be used. The self-sacrifice of 
the ‘‘ noble savage ’’ who shares the honours of the 
title with Chris Wingrove ends the book on a note of 
pathos which will appeal, no doubt, to its youthful 
readers. 

The Boy Skipper, by William C. Metcalf (Jarrolds, 
2s. 6d. net), is chiefly remarkable for its minute descrip- 
tion of life on board an old-fashioned ‘‘ wind-jammer.’’ 


It is evidently written by someone who is well 
acquainted with the daily routine of such a vessel. The 
plain tale of the stirring, but not impossible, events by 
which it fell to the lot of a young apprentice to take 
charge of the ship and navigate her through perils by 
mutiny as well as by storm, should appeal to all boys 
who had the seafaring instinct in their blood. 

The Bravest Boy in the Camp, by Robert Leighton 
(Jarrolds, 2s. 6d. net), is a story of adventure on the 
Western prairies. There is a good deal of Indian 
fighting, with yelling savages, fiery mustangs, Win- 
chester rifles and hairbreadth rescues. There are 
also coyotes and rattlesnakes. What more is required 
to make a lively story? If more is required, there is 
also a tangled tale of confused parentage and a thrill- 
ing scene of recognition at the end. 

Second Innings, by Hyiton Cleaver (Milford, 6s. 
net), is based upon an idea which strikes us as decid- 
edly original among school stories. The hero has been 
forced to leave school early in consequence of the 
financial misfortunes of his family, goes into an insur- 
ance office, and unexpectedly inherits a large sum of 
money. After a brief and unsatisfactory trial of life 
about town as a gentleman at large, he very sensibly 
decides to go back to school again. It is this ‘* second 
innings ’’ which Mr. Cleaver illustrates with his well- 
known light-hearted humour, and the account of life 
at the new public school is very brightly touched. Mr. 
H. M. Brock’s delightful illustrations quite enter into 
the spirit of a larky and amusing book. 

The Last Lap, by Walter Rhoades (Milford, 6s. net), 
is a good story of school life, dealing with the way in 
which the hero came to be captain of his school. There 
is some excellent cricket, a little football, plenty of 
bullying and its punishment. It is briefly written and 
shows considerable knowledge of schoolboy character. 

The Life of the School, by H. A. R. Goodyear (Jar- 
rolds, 2s. 6d. net), is a lively harum-scarum sort of 
tale. The chief incidents centre in the preparations 
for a pageant, which should appeal to boys with a 
taste for amateur scene-painting and ‘‘ dressing-up.’’ 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


ITTY’S CHINESE GARDEN, by Joan Leslie 

(Milford, 6s. net), describes the simple but pic- 
turesque experiences of a girl of sixteen who goes 
out from school in England to keep house for her 
father in Pekin. Her great ambition was to get into 
a real willow-plate garden, ‘‘ real willow, real bridge, 
real water, and a real little house with one, two, three 
twisty roofs on top.”” The great scene in the book 
describes the fulfilment of this ambition. It was a 
most fascinating garden, and all girls will envy Kitty 
Clavering when they read how it became her very 
own. 

Our Jungle Home, by Alice F. Jackson (Blackie, 
3s. 6d. net), has also an exotic setting. It is the 
simple story of seven little ‘‘ jungly-wallas,’’ the 
children of an English civil engineer whose home was 
in the heart of the Panjim Jungle in India. The 
common events of jungle life are well described. 

The Children of Sunshine Mine, by Margaret 
Batchelor (Milford, 6s. net), relates the history of a 
family of children whose father was manager of a 
mine in Rhodesia. They are quite amusing children, 
and their vendetta with the mine official whom they 
unjustly suspected of having killed their Persian cat 
for the pleasure of stuffing it provides some lively 
episodes. The background of Kaflirs and baboons, 
kopje and karoo, is well sketched. 

The Palace in the Garden and The Story of a Spring 
Morning, by Mrs. Molesworth (Chambers, 3s. 6d. net 
each), deal with the simple adventures of various 
children, who are handled with the light and sure 
touch characteristic of their author. The ‘ palace in 
the garden ’’ is a fascinating little house, in the 
country, where a London family were packed off to 
spend a summer by themselves, and the young reader 
will agree with the young heroine that ‘‘ Rosebuds ’’ 
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(as the house was called) was one of the few nice 
things ‘‘ that have turned out as nice as I expected 
them.’’ The ‘ spring morning ”’ is an episode in the 
life of a young family, which palpitates with mild 
excitement. 

Two Little Wanderers, by Mrs. Hobart-Hampden 
(Milford, 3s. net), is the story of two little Indian 
children, who lived on the verge of a mysterious forest 
and, like Kim, embarked on a quest for the sacred 
river of healing. Their adventures with men and 
beasts are well described, and the author has drawn 
a pretty picture of the kindliness which almost all the 
natives of India feel for children. 

Climbing the Hill, by Annie S. Swan (Blackie, 2s. 
net), contains three stories in this veteran author’s 
mildest manner. One deals with the struggle of a 
worthy little boy to find work and support his mother, 
the other two with the simple adventures of children 
during their country holidays. 

A Girl and a Caravan, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 
3s. 6d. net), is the interesting story of an English girl 
who was the adopted daughter of a Persian merchant, 
and used to help him most efficiently in managing the 
big caravans of pack-mules with which he travelled up 
and down that fascinating country. Alert and 
vigorous, she had been brought up in ignorance of 
her real parentage, and the tale of the adventures 
through which she passed in seeking her real affinities 
is quite thrilling. ° 

The Luck of the Eardleys, by Sheila E. Braine 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d. net), is, in the main, the tale of a 
treasure-hunt carried to a successful issue by a family 
of delightful children, among whom we like a young 
author who fills in the dull intervals by writing fairy- 
tales, one of which forms an agreeable interlude. 
It is no surprise to learn that in later life Ellaline be- 
came a successful author. 

Ann’s Great Adventure, by E. L. Cowper (Blackie, 
6s. net), breaks novel ground, since the ‘‘ adventure ’’ 
in question took place on a small yacht, of which Ann 
became a large part of the crew. Mrs. Cowper seems 
to understand life on a ten-tonner, and the sea part of her 
narrative is full of breeziness. Ann’s surprised annoy- 
ance at finding that she had not merely to look pretty 
on deck, but to make beds and wash up the breakfast 
things, is.amusingly described. The effect of the cruise 
on Ann will make many young readers anxious to test 
for themselves the truth of her conviction that sailing 
is ‘‘ the most glorious, splendid, wonderful thing ever 
invented.”’ 

The Ferry House Girls, by Bessie Marchant 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d. net), is a lively story of girls’ lives 
in the Australian bush. There is plenty of riding, 
swimming, boating, and open-air life. A gang of bush- 
rangers and a hunt for missing papers provide plenty 
of excitement. 

A School Girl of the Blue, by May Baldwin (Cham- 
bers, 5s. net), has nothing to do with school in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The young heroine is 
taken out to British East Africa by her father, who 
has obtained a soldier-settler’s farm there, and the 
book describes her adventures in the daily life of that 
interesting country, and the educative effect they have 
upon her. It is brightly written and describes all the 
objects of local interest, from Kikuyus to rhino- 
ceroses. 

The Strawberry Girls, by Helen M. Duffus, and 
Polly of Lady Gay Cottage, by Emma C. Dowd 
(Blackie, 2s. 6d. net each), are both pleasant and un- 
eventful stories of American girls’ lives, well-written 
and interesting in the slightly different angle at which 
they view life. Polly is a sweet little thing, and the 
girls who run the strawberry farm are an engaging 
crowd. 

The Coming of Carlina, by L. E. Tiddeman 
(Blackie, 2s. 6d. net), is the story of a little English 
girl brought up in Italy, and her trials and troubles 
when she was suddenly transplanted to cold and un- 
emotional England. Only at the end is ‘‘the little 
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flower from the south beginning to take root in Eng- 
lish soil.’’ It is a human and touching story. 
Schoolgirl Kitty, by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 6s, net) 
begins at a girls’ school, which Miss Brazil describes 
with her accustomed skill, but soon takes us away to 
a wider field. The most interesting part of the book 
describes the high-spirited Kitty’s year in Paris— 
when her brother was studying art—and her holidays 
on the emerald coast of Brittany. Miss Brazil draws 
one of her most charming personalities in “ little 
mother Kitty,’’ and we part from her with regret. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND ANNUALS 


UITE the best of the Christmas books for child. 

ren this year, to our taste, is Number One, Joy 
Street (Blackwell, 6s. net), a fascinating medley of 
prose and verse by such well-known writers as Walter 
de la Mare, Rose Fyleman, Laurence Housman, 
Eleanor Farjeon, and others, who know how to tune 
their merry note to the quintessential taste of child- 
hood. The woodcuts and coloured illustrations, with 
excellent, clear printing, make this an ideal book of 
its kind. The same publisher sends us two delightful 
little books of verse for children, Boggarty Ballads, by 
Madeleine Nightingale (2s. 6d. net), and Dormer 
Windows, by Anne Macdonald (3s. 6d. net). 

The Oxford Books for Children (Milford) are simple, 
well-written and well-printed stories, including Pot- 
ter’s Haven, by Violet Bradby (3s. net)—a pretty, un- 
sophisticated tale of such a Cornish holiday as any 
family of children might like to have—and The Isle 
of Wirrawoo, by A. L. Purse, A Merry Heart, by 
Joan Leslie, The Bringing-up of Mary Ann, by Alice 
Massie, Our Lil, by Agnes Adams, and A Summer at 
the Barn, by Mrs. A. G. Latham (1s. net each). The 
same publisher issues in The Children’s Hour Series 
(2s. net each) three large type books for small readers, 
Gilbert the Page, by Elizabeth Kyle, Frida of Long 
Dyke Farm, by Margaret S. Lane, and In the Days 
of the Pharaohs, by Thora Stowell: also, The Joyous 
Book (3s. 6d. net) with pleasant verses by Mildred 
Sowerby and pretty coloured pictures of children and 
fairies by Natalie Joan, and The Peek-a-Boo Gipsies, 
a charming picture-book, quaintly designed by Chloe 
Preston and gracefully told by May Byron. Happy 
the nursery that has any or all of these! 

Messrs. Blackie issue a large number of picture- 
books for small children, with coloured pictures—often 
very pretty and often funny—and large appropriate 
letterpress, including Robin Redbreast Story Book 
(1s. gd. net), The Lucky Story Book (2s. 6d. net), The 
Leafy’ Woods Book (1s. 6d. net), The Bluebell Story 
Book (1s. net), Robinson Crusoe (2s. net), retold for 
little folks, with a perfectly gorgeous picture of the 
raft, On the Railway (2s. net), with fine coloured 
pictures of engines, Jack and Jill (2s. net), The Three 
Little Pigs (3s. 6d. net), jovially illustrated by Frank 
Adams, Tales and Pictures and Rhymes to Read 
(3s. 6d. net), with a fascinating coloured plate of a 
canal barge at a lock, and An Alphabet Painting Book 
(2s. net), by E. J. Thorley, with hints for little 
painters. . 

Messrs. Dean, those old friends and favourites of 
the nursery, issue a Youngsters’ Budget and Jolly 
Youngsters’ Book (3s. net each)—why this invidious 
discrimination ?—of large-type stories and verses, old 
and new, with good clear pictures; as well as various 
books for painting and stencil books at prices varying 
from 6d. to 2s., which everyone knows will provide 
a fund of quiet amusement. 

Mr. Kipling’s How the Alphabet was Made (Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net) has been converted 
very appropriately into a painting book for the Taffies 
of to-day. , 

Uncle’s Animal Book, by G. E. Studdy (Warne), 
contains good pictures of elephants, lions, and other 
animals, with amusing doggerel verses. 
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Quite Wild Animals, by Beatrice Curtis Brown, never 

w on sea or land, but we are glad to meet them— 
especially the Pufftuffin, whe is very like a well-known 
public man. This is published by Heinemann (3s. 6d. 
net). 

The Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife, by Mar- 
garet Baker (Grant Richards, 2s. 6d. net), is chiefly 
remarkable for the feline silhouettes with which it is 
adorned by Miss Mary Baker. 

Susan, by Amy Walton (Blackie, 2s. 6d. net), and 
Little Lucia, by Mabel L. Robinson (Dent, 3s: 6d. 
net), are pleasant stories for and about children. 

A great and commendable crop of annuals for 
various ages and tastes comes from Mr. Milford. 
Those well-known caterers for children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Strang, are responsible for most of them, 
including Herbert Strang’s Annual for Boys (5s. net), 
Mrs. Strang’s Annual jor Girls (5s. net), Mrs. 


Strang’s Annual for Children (5s. net), The Tiny | 


Folk’s Annual (3s 6d. net), Mrs. Strang’s Annual for 
Baby (3s. 6d. net). The same editors are responsible 
for four Big Books, respectively for boys, girls, child- 
ren and babies, which are marvellous value at half-a- 
crown. All these volumes are copiously illustrated, 
and made up of good stories, narratives of adventure, 
practical articles on making things, and verses. Very 
similar is The Oxford Annual for Scouts (3s. 6d. net), 
now in its fifth year and likely to grow in popularity 
with that worthy organization. 

Messrs. Blackie send us their Girls’ Annual (5s. 
net), Children’s Annual (5s. net), and Little Ones’ 
Annual (3s. 6d. net), excellent compendiums of stories 
and articles, verse and pictures. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock send us the nineteenth 
issue of their well-known Wonder Book (6s. net), a 
picture annual for boys and girls; The Wonder Book 
of Nature (6s. net), by Harry Golding, with numerous 
excellent photographs of birds and beasts, insects and 
plants and natural scenes; and My Picture Book of 


- Railways (1s. 6d. net), with copious illustrations and 


simple descriptions of engines and railway apparatus. 


FAIRY TALES AND FANTASIES 


HERE is a good crop this Christmas of fairy tales 

and fantasies, both old and new, which will appeal 
to children of every age from seven to seventy. Among 
the very best we reckon Tales from Timbuktu, by Con- 
stance Smedley (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. net), in 
which a number of African and Asiatic fairy-tales are 
retold and placed in an appropriate setting. Fascinat- 
ing pictures by Mr. Armfield add, if possible, to the 
lingering charm of Mrs. Armfield’s stories. 

Mr. Laurence Housman has the secret of romantic 
story-telling, and both young and old will welcome the 
reprint of some of his older work under the title of 
All Feilows and the Cloak of Friendship (Cape, 6s. net). 
Perhaps one must be grown up to appreciate the haunt- 
ing melody of Mr. Housman’s simple prose, but we 
know by experience that children love his happily con- 
ceived fantasies. 

No one is more closely in touch with the fairies than 
Miss Rose Fyleman, who seems to have the art of 
“listening in ’’ to their “‘ still ’’ surviving communica- 
tions. In Forty Good-Night Stories (Methuen, 3s. 6d. 
net) she charms and amuses us as usual. But it will 
be a very stolid child that will be content to have only 
one of them each bed-time. 

Miss Netta Syrett is also an old and valued friend of 
childhood, and the true inspiration of Pan breathes 
through the five stories which she tells in Tinkelly 
Winkle (Bodley Head, 6s. net). A number of delight- 
ful coloured pictures of children and fairies, by Marcia 
Lane Foster, add to the attraction of this pleasing 
volume. 


Topsy-Turvy Tales, by Elsie Smeaton Munro 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. net), have the true spirit of the 
elfin world in their narratives of the intercourse between 


modern children and old-world fairies. Mr. Heath 
Robinson’s ingenious fancy and clean drawing have 
seldom been better displayed than in his illustrations to 
these charming stories. 


Tales of Elfin Town, by Myrrha Bantock (Dent, 
38. 6d. net), is chiefly remarkable for the author’s 
quaint and grotesque coloured illustrations, which are 
just what every child would like to draw, but only a 
very skilful and imaginative artist could produce. We 
have seldom seen more convincing goblins. 


The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh Lofting 
(Cape, 7s. 6d. net), is a sequel to the story of Dr. 
Dolittle, which, in a preface to this volume, Mr, Hugh 
Walpole describes as ‘‘ the first real children’s classic 
since ‘ Alice.’’’ It is an amusing rhapsody of ad- 
ventures by sea in a ship manned largely by talking 
birds and animals, and is quaintly written and illus- 
trated. Polynesia, the Parrot, is a most engaging 
creature, and many children who already know her will 
wish to listen to more of her conversation. 


The Pinafore Pocket Story Book, by Miriam Clark 
Potter (Dent, 6s. net), is a selection from simple stories 
and rhymes, which were ‘‘ carried as a daily juvenile 
feature ’’’ for two years by the New York Evening 
Post. Mrs. Potter has a good idea of the way to 
amuse children in ‘‘ those precious little whiles before 
bed-time,’’ and her stories should appeal to English 
children as much as they have already done to Ameri- 
cans. There are excellent black-and-white pictures of 
babies and other animals by Sophia T. Balcom. 


The old stories still have the most enduring charm, 
and no nursery can be complete without Mrs. Craik’s 
well-known Fairy Book (Nelson, 6s. net), of which we 
welcome a new edition in large clear type with many 
coloured illustrations. There is no better authority 
for the history of the ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ ‘ Little Red 
Riding Hood,’ ‘ Puss in Boots,’ and the other old 
favourites. 


The Greek mythology is laid under contribution in 
Once Upon a Time, by Blanche Winder (Ward, Lock, 
6s. net), in which some two dozen of the most 
famous Greek tales are retold for children in simple and 
clear language. There are forty-eight excellent 
coloured illustrations by Harry G. Theaker, well drawn 
and in good clean colours. With this we may recom- 
mend a new edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Tangle- 
wood Tales (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d. net), containing 
six of the best Greek stories, with spirited illustrations 
by George Soper. 

Two excellent collections of Scandinavian fairy-tales 
are The Norwegian Fairy Book and The Danish Fairy 
Book, edited by Clara Stroebe, and excellently trans- 
lated by Frederick H. Martens (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. 
net each). The stories are very closely akin to 
those of Grimm, plus the “ natural magic’’ in which 
the Scandinavian mind revels. They are “‘ tales of 
elemental mountain, forest and sea spirits, handed 
down by hinds and huntsmen, wood-choppers and 
fisher-folk, men who led a hard and lonely life amid 
primitive surroundings.’’ The atmosphere of the wood 
and the waste pervades them all. Mr. George W. 
Hood’s coloured illustrations are thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the romantic spirit of these delightful tales. 


Wonder Tales of the East, by Donald A. Mackenzie 
(Blackie, 5s. net), is a very readable selection of folk 
and fairy stories from recondite sources, as far apart 
as Egypt and Japan, New Zealand and Mesopotamia. 
They are well chosen and clearly told, with some 
decorative and haunting illustrations by Warwick 
Reynolds. 

Camp Fire Yarns, by Margaret Stuart Lane (Mil- 
ford, 3s. 6d. net) is a collection of old and new stories 
suitable for reading aldud to Girl Guides when camping 
out. Some are drawn from such old favourites as 
Malory and Hans Andersen, others deal with Girl 
Guides of to-day, but all are well adapted to the pur- 
pose of the book. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Antic Hay. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
Reputation. By Elinor Mordaunt. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net. 


By Oliver Onions. Chap- 
7s. 6d. net. 


By Rose Macaulay. Collins. 


Peace in our Time. 
man and Hall. 

Told by an Idiot. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ODERNITY! Is it a disease, or only a disease 

of the imagination? Is it a state peculiar to the 
twentieth century, or the perpetual and incurable state 
of all centuries? It is at any rate the favourite theme 
of twentieth-century authors. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley thinks that beards and the seats 
of trousers are funny; and Miss Rose Macaulay thinks 
that forty years ago a large family could live in cul- 
tured ease and enjoy the most expensive sort of educa- 
tion on four hundred pounds a year; and Mr. Onions 
thinks that the typical ex-officer is a slack and irre- 
sponsible person; and Mrs. Mordaunt does not always 
** join her flats.’’ In brief, it is easy to pick holes in 
all these books. And yet they are all four good, and 
two of them excitingly so. 

Gumbril’s Patent Small Clothes, a sort of trouser 
which enables the leanest to sit with comfort on the 
hardest seat : such is the basis of Mr. Huxley’s fantasy. 
It is, if the inept metaphor may pass, his standing 
joke. He returns to it at intervals, with the gusto of 
Artemus Ward’s tiger, who was seen ‘‘ with a large 
and well selected assortment of seats of trowsis in his 
mouth.’’ Why the sedentary position should be con- 
sidered comic is a mystery. It is the position of judges 
and other awful and intimidating figures. What, ac- 
cording to the poet, did ‘‘ the haughty and the strong”’ 
do in ‘‘ the high places ’’? They sat in them. There 
is no Professor without his Chair. The life sedentary 
is the life thoughtful and debonair. But Mr. Huxley 
will have his little joke, and it must be one that, how- 
ever inexplicably, every schoolboy shares. Presum- 
ably that is why he is still playing ‘‘ Beaver,’’ a game 
which for the rest of the world ceased to be amusing 
some twelve months ago. That is why he thinks it 
worth while to print blasphemous rhymes which the 
crudest undergraduate would scarcely repeat in a tipsy 
conversation. That is why he presents us with a 
young lady whose eyes to the idealist look ‘‘plumbless 
with thought ’’ when she is actually thinking: ‘‘ If I 
wait till the summer sale, the crépe de Chine will be 
reduced by at least two shillings a yard.’’ The fact is 
that the cheap, the obvious, the popular, has a fatal 
fascination for Mr. Huxley. It is his Dark Angel, 
struggling with the Muse for possession of what is, 
when all’s said on the other side, one of the rarest and 
most promising intelligences of our time. There are 
passages in ‘ Antic Hay’ of a pure and rhythmic 
beauty : passages so fine, so just, that they move one 
like good music. Casimir Lypiatt, the would-be 
genius, trying to drown the still small voice of self- 
knowledge in the violence of self-praise: Emily, the 
gentle lover—Mr. Huxley has drawn, in these, pic- 
tures of a really exquisite truth. He has tragic 
moments. His general reflections, when they are seri- 
ous, are profound. His best descriptive passages are 
too long to quote; and if I praise them as I think they 
deserve to be praised, but without quotation, I can 
scarcely hope to be believed. Their beauty and wisdom 
are such as to make moderate laudation seem skimpy 
and grotesque. They are real: they flow and sing: 
they could not be other than they are. And then— 
plump !—on the next page we are back again in a pain- 
ful unreality: in a dirty, trivial world of the constant 
effort—and failure—to be clever; of aimless, pointless, 
seductions at sight. There may exist such worlds, 
but they certainly do not exist in the light in which 
Mr. Huxley portrays them. 


His title he explains by a quotation from Marlowe: 
My men like satyrs grazing on the lawns 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 
“* Satyrs ”’ in the modern sense most of his men are 
but the reference is inappropriate all the same. For 
the real satyrs were at least lusty and vigoroys 
whereas Mr. Huxley is preoccupied with creatures 
decadently squirming and fainting. Perhaps he agrees 
with the king in ‘ Alice ’—‘‘ There’s nothing like hay 
when you’re faint.’’ 

I do not know that there is much to choose between 
Mr. Onions’s world and Mr. Huxley’s. Mr. Onions 
assures us that he is giving us the result of direct ob. 
servation; but observations vary with the observers, 
He has, anyhow, achieved a _ powerful tract: 
he has put an awkward but necessary ques- 
tion to the national conscience; he has shown 
how dangerous and deleterious it is for you 
men who have deserved well of their country to find 
themselves workless and moneyless, unable to afford the 
normal life of marriage and home. His testimony must 
be taken as in favour of the view that to-day’s problem 
is unique, its modernity in a special sense modern. 

Not so Mrs. Mordaunt or Miss Macaulay. By a 
coincidence, they have published simultaneously works 
in which the recurring cry is, in effect, that there’s 
nothing new under the sun. Both of them quote Vic. 
torian writers as deploring the lack of reverence, the 
emancipation, the modernity, of young women. Both 
of them imply that, the more it changes, the more it 
is the same thing, this disturbing young womanhood, 
Yesterday, bicycles and bloomers: to-day, side-cars, 
latchkeys and cigarettes: to-morrow, perhaps, 
trousers, spats and pipes: and always love-affairs, 
What would you, after all? But Mrs. Mordaunt, 
though she has produced a spirited and charming 
story (much the best that she has published in the last 
few years) has scarcely made her plot illustrate her 
theory. Clergymen’s daughters ran away with mar- 
ried peers in Victoria’s day, perhaps, and perhaps do 
so still; but nowadays they are, at any rate, aware 
that they are taking a noticeable step, a step which 
will call for comment in papa’s parish. 

As for Miss Macaulay, she has surpassed herself. 
She is always—well, almost always—witty; but in 
‘ Told by an Idiot’ she fairly blazes with wit. There 
are, actually, enough good jokes in her first four pages 
to furnish a whole novel; and if she does not quite 
keep up that pitch, it is because nobody could. She 
has chosen a form which gives admirable scope to het 
kind of wit. She takes a whole family, parents, 
children, grandchildren, through roughly half a cen- 
tury, touching off in each decade the absurdities and 
illusions which at each point have passed for wisdom, 
and insisting, in a refrain which gains by every repeti- 
tion, that those absurdities and illusions belong to this 
year or that because they belong to all years—to the 
human heart itself. This panoramic method precludes 
the fond detailing of daily life; it calls for vivid pic- 
tures, and it gets them. All the same, Miss Macaulay 
gropes marvellously deep into her characters, especially 
Rome and Imogen; she has, as it were, packed twenty 
novels into one. Her one fault in art (save for the four 
hundred a year ‘‘ bloomer ’’) is that she has found 
room for a few irrelevancies. She actually takes half 
a page to explain that ‘‘ pagan ’’ doesn’t mean “‘ irre- 
ligious.”’ 

A certain hopelessness of outlook is indicated in the 
title and implied in the most poignant of the scenes. 
Destructive criticism of life can be raised to a power at 
which it becomes constructive (compare the shattering 
but inspiring greatness of ‘ Candide ’); but that is not 
Miss Macaulay’s way. Her bitterness is never savage, 
and therefore never really hopeless. She has a soft 
spot for most of the follies she rebukes. Remember- 
ing her own main contention, that human folly 1s 
universal and eternal, she feels with, and for, its prac- 
titioners. She is not afraid of tenderness. She gives, 
profusely, beauty as well as wit. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


A Coloured Booklet beautifully printed on Art paper, 

and with many Facsimile Pictures, containing full 

particulars of Gift ooks, forwarded post free to 
any Address. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 


By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Some idea of the scope of this unique book may be got from a 
study of its list of contents, in which fifty-six sections are men- 
tioned. These include: The Origin of Christmas, Names of Christ- 
mas, Mistletoe, Cradle-rocking, The Yule Log, Masking, Old Christ- 
mas Eve, and Plough Monday. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
Christmas and Christmas Lore is a mine of information on its subject, 
nm would willingly remain 


a book with which no lover of the 
unacquainted. 


BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDEN 


Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), Litt.D. (Glasgow), 
formerly Foundation Scholar of St. John’s liege, and Charles 
Oldham Shakespeare Scholar, Cambridge University. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 7s. 6d. net. 

This edition has a full introduction, a text carefully collated with 
the unique MS. in the Advocates’ Library, a critical apparatus and 
copious notes, both printed below the texts, and an index. An edition 
of this kind has been for many years a desideratum. 


A SKETCH OF RECENT SHAKES. 
PEREAN INVESTIGATION ' 


By C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Honorary Professor of 
English Literature, University of Manchester. Price 6s. net. 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
In Ancient Man in Britain Mr. Dona'd Mackenzie has collected a 
mass of the most varied and significant information regarding the 
early inhabitants ot these islands, the result being a volume which 
will deeply interest the general reader and the student alike. 
“ Altogether delightful.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


WONDER TALES OF THE EAST 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. Beautifully illustrated and 
beautifully narrated. In Panel Boards, with Wrapper. 5s. net. 


THE RED LETTER POETS 


A series convenient in form and beautifully printed in black and 
red. Each volume has a fine photogravure Portrait Frontispiece. 
Blue cloth covers with design in white and gold; and wrapper. 

Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE “ WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


Containing the masterpieces of De Quincey, Lamb, Montaigne, 
Bacon, Emerson, Carlyle, etc., etc., each in a separate volume. 

The volumes are daintily bound in limp cover, in ivory white and 
reen, and with a Portrait Frontispiece. Coloured wrapper. 
ize 6 in. by 34 in. Price 1s. 6d. net per volume. 


THE “BEAUTIFUL POEMS” SERIES 


Each with beautiful Coloured Plates and Black-and-white Illus- 
trations, and Decorations by Fiorenck Harrison. F'cap. 4to. 
3s. 6d. net per volume. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 


CLIPPED WINGS 
A Tale of Flying and Adventure. Illustrated by E. S. as 
net. 


A CADET OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


SCHOOLGIRL KITTY 
By RICHARD BIRD. 
THE RYECROFT RIVALS 


5s. net. 


5s. net. 


THE THIRD JUMP 
And other School Stories. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 
A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story teller 
for boys at the popular price of 3s. 6d. net each. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Black-and-white Illustrations, and striking Coloured 


Wrapper. 
Many new volumes. Full list on application. 


THE NEW BRERETON LIBRARY 
Reprints at a popular price of a favourite selection of Lieut.- 
Colonel Brereton’s stories of scouting, adventure and war. IIlus- 
trated in Black-and-white, and with new and striking Wrappers 
painted by Warwick RegyYNOLDs. 4s. net each. 

Many new volumes. 


BLACKIE AND SN, LTD., 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4. 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 


Full list on application, - 


T. FISHER LATEST 
UNWIN’S BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
CROOKES, O.M., F.R.S.. 


By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE. With a Fore- 
word by Sir Otiver F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D. 
Cloth. 25s, net. 

This book, written by Dr, Fournier d’Albe, reveals 
the vivid personality of the great savant and discoverer 
in many aspects hitherto unknown, and covers a 
ane period in the development of science in Eng- 


ROBERT BROWNING: Poet and 


Philosopher, 1850-1889 
By FRANCES M. SIM. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this second volume the author continues her 
biographical criticism of the great poet, the first 
volume of which was published under the title of 
a Browning: The Poet and the Man, 1833- 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
OBELISKS 


By R. ENGLEBACH. Illustrated. Cloth. 9s. net. 


In this book the author, at present Chief Inspector 
of Antiquities, Upper Egypt, gives in non-technical 
language the history of an obelisk from the moment 
the ancient Egyptian engineers arrived at the granite 
quarries at Aswan until it was erected before the 
pylon of a temple. 


THE BALLADS OF A 
BEACHCOMBER 


By RANDOLPH H. ATKIN. Author of ‘“ The 
Spell of the Tropics.” Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


The ballads are full of haunting sadness with a full 
flavour of dark deeds under the Southern skies. Their 
setting for the most part lies actually in South America 
and Panama, the lands of romance and sun which 
seem so desirable from these distant shores. 


THE LOST FLUTE 


Being a Translation from the French, by Ger- 
TRUDE LAUGHLIN JOERISSEN, of the book of FRANZ 
TOUSSAINT, entitled ‘‘La Flute de Jade: 
Poesies Chinoise.’’ Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


A charming selection of Chinese poems, some of 
which have endured for more than thirty centuries. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
BEACHCOMBER 


Scenes from Incidents in the Career of an Un- 
professional Beachcomber in Tropical Queensland. 
By E. J. BANFIELD. (Fourth Impression.) 

7s. 6d, net. 


“The student of tropical flora and bird life will 


find much of interest in this engaging volume.’’—The 
Outlook. 


MY TROPIC ISLE 


By E. J. BANFIELD. (Fourth Impression.) 

7s. 6d. net. 

‘“*Mr. Banfield has indeed succeeded in conveying 
in sensitive prose the character and atmosphere of the 


island. This, his second book, is entirely delightful.” 
Daily News. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace :: London, W.C.2 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


HERE is, I understand, a great market in the 
| United States for what are known as pre-digested 
foodstuffs, which can be consumed without mak- 
ing any demands on the recipient’s powers of digestion. 
They have, no doubt, a use; what is certain is that they 
have many analogies in modern book-production. 
Every year a large number of books are published with 
the avowed intention of making no demand on the 
reader’s mental powers, but of giving him the results of 
the world’s greatest thought or achievement. Their 
value is a minimum. Here and there a reader may find 
a useful summary, if he is fortunate enough to come 
upon an accurate book-maker, but he can learn nothing 
in any true sense. Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor is one of 
the most successful in the pre-<digesting craft; he has 
in ‘ Ancient Ideals ’ reduced classical thought to pap; in 
the ‘ Medieval Mind’ presented the immense literature 
of the Middle Ages as an orderly sequence of thought 
by judicious quotation, and has done something similar 
to the Sixteenth Century. Anyone who knows enough 
te use these books with discretion is glad to have them 
as reference books—regarded as original contributions 
they are admirably suited for addresses to Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Societies. 


Mr. Taylor has now issued ‘ Freedom of the Mind 
in History’ (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net), originally con- 
ceived as a course of lectures, and since elaborated. It 
is for the first two-thirds mainly pompous talk about 
the subjects of the three books already mentioned, for 
the last third an attempt to explain the modern 
mechanics of Poincaré, Whitehead, and Einstein, while 
“* the moving will of God is assumed to comprehend and 
guide the whole.” Another book, which is certainly not 
pap but more nearly pemmican, is by Mr. J. W. N. 
Sullivan on ‘Atoms and Electrons’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net). It demands, on the part of its 
reader, a certain minimum of knowledge of science, but 
on this it builds up a complete account of the steps by 
which modern physicists have been led to overthrow our 
conceptions of yesterday, and put in their place a new 
theory of the constitution of what we may no longer 
call matter. It is a volume which reflects great credit 
on ‘ The People’s Library.’ 

* 

I can heartily recommend, with one or two reserva- 
tions, Dr. Geraldine Hodgson’s ‘ English Literature, 
with illustrations from Poetry and Prose’ (Blackwell, 
6s. net). It is not a history of our literature, but an 
attempt to put before young people the various kinds of 
good things to be met with in it, and an explanation of 
their good points. I must confess that when I found 
the chapter on ‘ Epic’ loaded with a lengthy exposition 
of an ancient Irish prose tale, and not even a mention 
of ‘ Sigurd the Volsung,’ I had not much hope of good 
judgment to come, and I am very sorry that before writ- 
ing her account of the peoples of these isles she did not 
consult some competent ethnologist. As a matter of 
fact, the larger proportion of the inhabitants of these 
islands are neither Saxons nor Celts but of Neolithic 
origin—Iberian was good enough to write thirty years 
ago, but has no meaning now. But from this point on 
the book is wholly good, with a rare appreciation of 
poetry, early and late, up to that of our own days. It 
should prove an excellent introduction to what is the 
finest literature in the world. 


Miss Kathleen Butler, director of language studies at 
Girton, has written ‘A History of French Literature’ 
in two volumes (Methuen, ros, 6d. net each), for the 
benefit of University students and others. French 
literature up to Villon is treated in eighty-eight pages, 
from him to Montaigne in another seventy-five; the 
whole work containing about eight hundred pages of 
text, together with a large number of most useful 
tables showing at a glance what was going on in other 
literatures, and in general history and culture simul. 
taneously with French writing. This is not a review; 
but to test the book for myself I 'ooked up what the 
author had to say of ‘ Axel,’ a prose poem of Villiers 
de I’Isle Adam, published posthumously in 1890, and 
found a very satisfactory account of it. I have y 
little use for French poetry between Ronsard and Ver- 
laine ; between English and French taste in poetry there 
is a great gulf fixed, as every one who remembers 
M. Jusserand’s famous outburst of disgust at Spenser’s 
poetry and his passionate turning to Racine will agree. 
Of course, I except La Fontaine, whose simplicity kept 
him near the art of old France. French prose is a 
different matter: it is the despair of every one who 


attempts to write. 
* * 


Prof. Curtis has attempted to write ‘ A History of 
Medieval Ireland from 1100 to 1513’ (Macmillan, ats, 
net). He has the merit of a pioneer for a considerable 


portion of this period, but his shortcomings are well- 


marked. He is evidently unfamiliar with the ordinary 
processes of English medizval law and administration 
which were the norm for Ireland at the time. Take one 
example. A copy of the ‘ Modus Tenendi Parliamenta 
. .. in Hibernia’ was discovered in 1418 (p. 333). His 
comment on what happened is: ‘‘ Talbot . . . had the 
great Seal affixed to this document which gave Ireland 
its replica of Westminster.” This is pure ignorance. 
What happened was that it was entered on the Patent 
Roll of the year as an ‘‘ Inspeximus,” whereby it became 
a record, and it was henceforward quoted as the 
‘** Statute of Fitz Empress” (pp. 390, 400), till it was 
annulled by Poyning’s Law. A _ copy of this 
Inspeximus—‘‘ Exemplification” is the proper word— 
under Great Seal could be obtained by anyone who 
would pay for it. and such a copy later came into the 
hands of Sir Robert Cotton, and is our authority for 
the Irish ‘ Modus.’ A similar piece of negligence 
occurs in his note on Yonge. He ought not to have 
been ignorant that Yonge’s two works were published 
in full twenty years ago: one by Dr. Furnivall and the 
other by Mr. Steele; and he ought not to have given a 
wrong reference (p. 335) to a book which has nothing 
to do with the subject. It is a pity that Englishmen 
settled in Ireland so soon become Hiberniores Hibernis. 


* 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has issued his Rectorial 
Address in a neat little pamphlet, ‘ Independence ’ (Mac- 
millan, 1s. net). I wonder how many Southerners 
appreciated his reference to the deacon of Dumfries, 
who was willing to discuss love in the abstract. 
Duncan of Ruthwell was the man who invented Savings 
Banks, and Chalmers was a typical son of the manse, 
but the deacon stumped me. 
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CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


NOW READY Vols. I, Il, and Ill of the 
Thoroughly Revised Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
‘Edited by 
DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
Cloth, 20s. net; Hf.Mor., 35s. net per vol. 
To be completed in 10 Volumes, imperial 8vo. A volume will be issued 


every few months. For this Edition, Messrs. J. Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., 
are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set Authoritative Political and 


Cyclopedia of English Literature 
Edited by 


DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English 
Tongue from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with 
Specimens of their Writings. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 300 PORTRAITS AND FACSIMILES. 
Three Vols., Cloth, £3 net; Hf.-Mor., £6 net. 


k has been revised thro ut and brou to-date 
the front in recent years. 


. A New Life of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By ROSALINE MASSON, Editor of 


“1 Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson.” t0s. 6d. net 

This book is a full and complete Biography. It contains much new 
material derived from original letters and from personal knowledge and 
information. It is profusely illustrated, the illustrations including photo- 
graphed letters of great interest, and portraits, not hitherto reprod » lent 
to the author for reproduction in this volume. 


An Interesting First Novel 
PETER WEST. By DOROTHY E. STEVENSON. 6s. net 


Miss Stevenson is the daughter of a cousin of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and in this, her first effort in the way of story-telling, the Authoress shows 
that she possesses a very true and natural literary touch. The scene of the 
story is laid in the Highlands. Miss Stevenson is very happy alike in her 
descriptions of the quiet beauty of country life and in her pen-pictures of 
the interesting characters to be found in the glen of “ Kintoul.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF 2s. 6d. net 
By CAPTAIN M. J. ASTLE. With a series of Useful 
Drawings by MARION BATES. 

The Author of this little manual started golf late in life and is now a 


single-figure handicap man. One of his chief aims is to demonstrate how 
other late beginners can be as successful as himself. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 
By H. Mortimer Batten. 10s. 6d. net 
Beautifully illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
By Charles Reade. 7s. 6d. net 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON BROWNE. 
LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. 7s. 6d. net 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by GORDON BROWNE. 

THE PEDLAR’S PACK (New Edition). 
Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. 6s. net 


Illustrated by CHARLES PEARS. 
A series of charming Fairy Stories by the mother of the Prime Minister. 


NEW BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


Tastefully bound with attractive Colour Jackets and illustrated 
by Percy Tarrant, Molly Benatar, J. Burgess, and Nina Brisley. 
5/- net 
REBELS OF THE GREEN COCKADE. Escott Lynn. 
THE WEREWOLF OF WHISPERS SCHOOL. Kent Carr. 
THE JUNIOR CAPTAIN. Elsie Oxenham. 
A SCHOOLGIRL OF THE BLUE. May Baldwin. 
3/6 net 
THE SPORT OF THE SCHOOL. Ethel Talbot. 


A HEAD GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 
THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. 
THE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING. 


Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 
Mrs. Molesworth. 
Mrs. Molesworth. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., LONDON and EDINBURGH 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
Based on Official Documents. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Vol. III. By Sir JULIAN S. CORBETT 
With 3 Maps in the volume. 8vo. 21s. net. 
46 Maps in a separate case. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Describes the Dardanelles campaign from May, 1915, to the 
final evacuation, and the opening of the Salonica operations, 
the Mesopotamian campaign to the Battle of Ctesiphon, oper- 
ations in minor theatres, the German submarine campaign, 
=< events in Home Waters up to and including the Battle of 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD-FOWL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 30 Plates in Colours showing 58 Species. 
In one volume. Imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MAN 
By PROF. ERNEST H. STARLING, C.M.G., M.D., 
F.R.S. With Essays on (1) Alcohol as a Medicine, by 
Robert Hutchinson, M.D., F.R.C.P.; (2) Alcohol and its 
Relations to Problems in Mental Disorders, by Sir Frederick 
(3) Alcohol and Mortality, by Raymond Pearl, Ph.D. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE & REIGN OF EDWARD IV. 
By CORA L. SCOFIELD, Ph.D. 
Two volumes. 8vo. 52s. 6d. net. 


MANIN AND THE VENETIAN 
REVOLUTION OF 1848 


a GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
ith 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, 


By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
ith Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY 


New anp CuHgzaper Epition. WitH a New Prerace. 


IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAINED 


Memoirs 
By ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E., Mus.Doc. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 


Stories for Children between Tea-Time and Bed. 
IN BETWEEN STORIES 


By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and 45 Black and White Drawings by H. R. MILLAR. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


THE MICRO-ORGANISMS OF 
THE SOIL 


By Sir E. JOHN RUSSELL, F.R.S., and Members of the 
Biological Staff of the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON 


INORGANIC AND THEORETICAL 
CHEMISTRY 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. 


Vol. IV. Ra and Ac Families, Be, Mg, Zn, Cd, Hg. 
£3 3s. net. Ready Nov. 15. 


THREE NEW NOVELS 
MISS WATTS. By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 7s. 64. net. 
A DARTMOOR GALAHAD. By BEATRICE CHASE. 6s. net. 


THE BETROTHAL OF FELICITY. 
By FLORENCE DRUMMOND. 7s. 64. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, E.C.4 


39 Paternoster Row ::  :: 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murra 

Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash k Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Odhams Press 
bourne Putnam’s 


Hodge 
Hurst & Blackett 


Chapman & Hall Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K. 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal elrose Werner Laurie 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”’ and addressed 
Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigsw, 9 King Street, London, 
.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 89. 
A Warrior-MONARCH AND THE FIELD HE GAINED. 
Sleeping ’twas lost—a recompense remained. 
Pierced by a foeman’s dart, the lady died. 
In shifting tents contented to abide. 
By Paul encountered when he put to sea. 
Too much by half, although a novice he. 
Sounds the alarm! O wickedness, avaunt ! 
A sort of fishes that our rivers haunt. 
Saved by her faith: her works were no great matter. 
Behead, and eke curtail, a senseless clatter. 
Hark! his shrill clarion bids the sluggard rise. 
Pertaining not to earth, but to the skies. 


FPS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 87. 
Two WEIGHTY VOLUMES OF THE CHELSEA SAGE, 
Great ORACLE OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 


Defenceless, I, against grim wolves that maul me. 
Some “ little-ear,”” some dusty-miller ’’ call me. 
‘* Skims, while on wing, the surface of the sea.” 
From branch to branch he flits, from tree to tree. 
To heart of Spaniard a concoction dear. 

Jacta est alea: now it’s in our rear! 

Here, store of hay and corn we hope to find. 
Search, sir, but learning you must leave behind. 
Should all else fail, on this we will rely. 

Unveiled behold the secrets of the sky! 
Yellow-crowned kinglet, haunter of the woods. 
12. Supplies all markets with the needed goods. 

In this lies strength, I heard a wise one say. 

14. Will that elusive beast be found some day? 


Solution of Acrostic No. 87. 


S hee P 

A uricul A! 1 Diminutive of auris,. the ear. Called 
R hyncop S? Dusty-miller from the white powder on 
T omti T its leaves, 

O Ila-podrid A 2 The Skimmer, Cutwater, Shearwater, or 
R_ ubico N Scissor-bill, It obtains its food by 
R ick-yar D skimming with its lower mandible the 
E x Plore surface of the water. 

S heet-anchoR 

A pocalyps E 

R egulu Regulus cristatus is the Gold-crested Wren. 
4 rad E 


S ea-serpen T 


Acrostic No. 87.—Mr. J. Chambers, 68 Alexandra R, 
N.W.8, is the winner, and has selected as his prize ‘ Shetland 
Pirates,’ by Frances Pitt, published by Allen and Unwin and 
reviewed in our columns on November 3 under the title ‘ British 
Birds and Beasts.’ Thirty-six other competitors asked for this 
book, 25 named ‘ Under-London,’ 19 ‘ One of Ours,’ etc., etc, 

Correct solutions were also received from Lilian, Gay, C. H 
Burton, and Feiix. 


Ong Licut Wronc : Carbis, The Pelhams, Old Mancunian, A. 
de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, Quis, C. E. P., Gunton, Carlton 
Met, Rev. J. A. Easten, Tiny Tim, Madge, Farsdon, N. 0, 
Sellam, Doric, E. Barrett, Margaret, Captain Mitchell, i B. 
Dick, Tyro, lago, Martha, Baitho, C. J. Warden, Lethendy, Zyk, 
John Lennie, Trike, and Oakapple. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Trelaw, Nora H. Boothroyd, A. M. W. 
Maxwell, F. M. Petty, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Avalon, C. A. S, 
Mrs. H. Carter, Shorne Hill, R. H. Keate, Lionel Cresswell, 
Monks Hill, M. Hogarth, Mrs. Culley, A. R., Mrs. W. H. 
Myers, M. B. Hughes, Beatrice Sherwin, Bordyke, W. Sydney 
Price, M. A. S. McFarlane, Stucco, Dolmar, R. J. M. W., M. B,, 
Arthur Mills, Rho Kappa, Merton, P. Cooper, A. E. K. Wherry, 
Barberry, J. H. Cracroft, F. I. Morcom, Jonel, St. Ives, and 
R. Ransom. All others more. 


Acrostic No, 85.—One Light wrong : Lady Duke. 
Giamis.—Light 6, ‘‘ Indisposed,’’ was the error. 


Acrostic No. 88 was the last of our Fifth Quarterly Competition, 
the leaders in which are C. J. Warden, Carlton, Lilian, Baitho, 
Gay, N. O. Sellam, A. de V. Blathwayt, C. E. P., M. Hogarth, 
John Lennie, and St. Ives. 


Acrostic No. 89 is the First of our Sixth Quarterly Competition. 
A. E. K. W.—Many thanks. 


M. G. D.—Scone was accepted for Light 5, as stated. Is not 
your assertion too sweeping? Scotch dictionaries recognize 
“ short-cake.’? Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary defines it, and says 
of ‘‘ Short-bread ”’ that it is the ‘‘ same as short-cake.”” Cham- 
bers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary defines it, and says “ also 


Short-bread.”’ It therefore looks as though the term were known 
in Scotland. (‘‘ Cake” in my acrostic was a misprint for 
cate.”’). 


You 
might as well 
have the 
best— 


The Stradivarius of Pianofortes 


At the reduced price of 238 gns. for a Baby Grand and 
155 gns. for an Upright a BLUTHNER represents by far 
the greatest piano value now obtainable. 


A few reconditioned used Pianos indistinguishable 
from new pianos are just now available at substan- 
tially lower prices. Deferred payments accepted. 


BLUTHNER & CO, LIMITED 
7-13 Wigmore St., London, W.! 


—G.AS. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


ORIENTAL COSTUMES. By MAX TILKE. With 
128 plates in colour. Med. 4to. £2 12s. 6d. net. 
‘The most beautiful book which has appeared for a 
long time is Oriental Costumes. 128 exquisite repro- 
ductions of coloured drawings of costumes selected 
from all over the East.’’—Spectator. 


JANE AUSTEN. By LEONIJE VILLARD. Introduc- 
tion by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 10s. 6d. net. 
This brilliant study was awarded the Rose-Mary 
Crawshay International Prize. Chapters are, 
Woman, Love and Marriage; The Psychology of 
Jane Austen; Her Art; Humour and Satire; Por- 
traits of the Gentry. 


TOLSTOI THE TEACHER. By CHARLES 
BAUDOUIN. With hitherto unpublished documents 
supplied by PAUL BIROUKOF. 6s. 6d. net. This 
shows Tolstoi as a more radical educator even than 
Rosseau. 


THE SECOND ROUND. A play by HALCOTT 
GLOVER, as being played at the Everyman 
Theatre. 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN MUSIC: Its Aims and Tendencies. By 
ROLLO H. MYERS. 2s. 6d. net. A study of the 
more striking manifestations of Modernism in music, 
and of its relation to life, literature, dancing, the 
theatre, etc. 


CARLYLE TILL MARRIAGE. By D. A. WILSON. 
With 5 plates, 15s. net. ‘‘ Wilson’s Carlyle will take 
its place as a work of literature and a work of his- 
tory among the few biographies that can justly claim 
such a place, the work of a mind of no little 
genius.”"— Westminster Gazette. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ld., Kegan Paul & Co., Ld., 
London, E.C.4. 


ANDREW MELROSE 


SECOND EDITION 


THE DEFENCE OF LONDON 


1915-1918 
By A. RAWLINSON, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.0. 


(Lieut.-Col. R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R.) 


Author of “‘ Adventures in the Near East, 1918-1922.” 
With an Introduction by ApmiraL Sir Percy Scort, Bart., 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O., LL.D. Crown 8vo, illustrated. Price 
7s. 6d. net. 


The true and thrilling story of the defence of this country 
against air raids is told for the first time in this book. 


SECOND EDITION AT PRESS. 


ADVENTURES IN THE NEAR EAST 
1918-1922 


A. RAWLINSON, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., Lieut.-Col. 
R.G.A. and Commander R.N.V.R. With a General Intro- 
duction by ApmiraL Sir Percy Scort, Bart., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., LL.D. Profusely Illustrated. Price 25s. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement says :—“‘ This stirring book, with its 
admirable photographs and its varied story, is worth shilling 
of the twenty-five which it costs. Colonel Rawlinson makes plain 
words do their duty as well as he did his, which is the hi praise 
that we can give him. We can only express our pride in fact that 
this is the record of an Englishman.” 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE, LTD 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST 


AMID THE HIGH HILLS 
A Record of Sport and Natural History in 
Scotland. By SIR HUGH FRASER. With 
32 full-page illustrations (16 in colour) by FIN- 
LAY MACKINNON, BALFOUR-BROWNE, 
and others. Square demy 8vo. Price 18s. net. 


THE BIBLE STORY 
A Connected Narrative retold from Holy Scrip- 
ture. By the Rev. J. BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. With 
50 full-page illustrations in colour, by J. H. 
HARTLEY. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. Price 
15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT EAST 
By the Rev. J. BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. With 32 
full-page illustrations from photographs. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


LUXOR AND ITS TEMPLES F 
By Dr. AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Litt. 
Containing 32 plates of drawings of the 
Temples and other Monuments at Thebes, by 
Major BENTON FLETCHER, supplemented 
by numerous outline illustrations in the text. 
Square demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DECAY AND THE RESTORA.- 
TION OF CIVILIZATION 

(The Philosophy of Civilization, Part I). 

The Dale Lectures, 1922. 

By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. net. 


CIVILIZATION AND ETHICS 
(The Philosophy of Civilization, Part II). 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


GIVERS OF LIFE AND THEIR SIG- 
NIFICANCE IN MYTHOLOGY 
By MAURICE A. CANNEY, M.A., Professor 
of Semitic Languages and Literature in Man- 
chester University. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 
A Psycho-Analytical Survey. 
By Dr. S. HERBERT. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. net. 


TALES FROM THE NEW MABINO.- 
GION 
By W. J. TOWNSEND COLLINS. Arranged 
and decorated by FRED RICHARDS, R.E. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN 
By M. E. KENNEDY BELL, F.R.H.S., with 
frontispiece in colour and colour-jacket. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Price 5s. net. 


FROM A WELSH HILLSIDE 
By E. P. & JOHN FINNEMORE. With an 
attractive picture jacket. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 5s. net. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


HE Stock Exchange derived no small degree of 
satisfaction from the statement that the General 
Election will take place early next month. Pre- 
viously, markets had been extremely flat. It was for- 
tunate that the public did not realize how flat most of 
the markets really were. This knowledge comes only 
to those whose business it is to test, with their orders, 
the real state of affairs. War experiences familiarized 
us with the manner in which markets can quietly curl 
up, as it were, and the would-be seller finds himself 
unable to find a buyer for his stock. Nominal prices 
are still quoted, but it is only as a buyer that the 
operators can ‘‘ get on.’’ In Stock Exchange phrase, 
a market dries up; it only becomes liquid again when 
the immediate scare is overpast, and public senti- 
ment becomes more normal. This position is never 
reached in stocks like the War Loan or Victory Bonds : 
in Shells, Royal Dutch, and other such shares where 
a free market exists. But there are hundreds of ex- 
amples of stocks and shares in which there may be a 
flexible market at most times, but in which it becomes 
extrémely difficult to deal, at any abnormal period, in 
more than a handful at a time. 


* * ~ 


I went inquiring in the Consol market as to what 
is the maximum amount of stock in which one can 
deal, these days. We used to be able to get a reason- 
able price—one, that is, in which the margin between 
the quoted selling and buying prices is not unduly 
wide—in a couple of million pounds War Loan, or a 
million pounds Conversion. One jobber offered to 
make me a price in £500,000 War Loan, but said that 
to do so he would have to go “ joint ’’ with another 
firm. In Conversion, which now occupies the place 
of bell-wether, formerly the prerogative of Consols, 
he confessed that the line in which he would make a 
price would have to be determined by the state of con- 
ditions prevailing generally. And, seeing that I was 
asking abstractions, he turned away from me to make 
a price to another broker, who wanted to deal in 
105 5s. 3d. War Stock. Not much difficulty in 
guessing what that merchant wanted to do. 


* * 


The plain man with a little stock is inclined to argue 
that, if we are to have a Capital Levy, the inquisition 
would be applied to bank balances just as impartially 
as it would to investment securities. So he shrugs his 
shoulders and, the immediate scare past, buys more 
War Loan or whatever else attracts his financial 
fancy. He cannot be bothered to transport his money 
across the Atlantic, in order to place it into dollar 
securities, as the big capitalists are said to be doing. 
If the latter are indeed bent upon the purchase of 
American shares and bonds, they are doing the busi- 
ness outside the Stock Exchange. The amount of 
trade in the present-day shadow of what the Yankee 
market used to be is as meagre as ever, with dealings 
extraordinarily few considering the talk there is of 
capital fleeing from the pound sterling, chased by an 
improbable Capital Levy, into dollar issues of all kinds. 


* * ~ 


Insurance and banking shares suffered a little in 
the recent debacle, and the prices have shown but 
little recuperative power in the succeeding recovery. 
This deserves notice from the man who is content to 
buy stock with an eye to its future appreciation. Most 
people prefer to take a sporting risk, and to look for 
something that is likely to ‘‘ go up ”’ in the immediate 
present. Were it not so, we should see a good deal of 
investment money flowing into bank and insurance 
shares. Holders of banking issues are disposed to 
cherish a friendly grudge against their directors for 
not cutting up a more juicy share of the profits. Con- 


servatism is a fine thing, the very basis and bulwark 
of austerely sound finance, but it is an undoubted fact 
that banking shares would attract a great deal more 
popular attention if the Boards of the big banks would 
loosen the purse-strings, and distribute more of the 


profits. 
* * 7 


With insurance shares, people are more content to 
wait for the plums that will fall into the mouths of 
shareholders when reserve and other funds shall have 
become full to repletion, and an overflow must of 
necessity be divided among proprietors. Than the 
best-class insurance shares, there are few finer invest- 
ments, considered from the lock-up standpoint, to be 
found in the Stock Exchange markets. 


* * * 


The price of tin, the metal, continues to mount in 
remarkable manner week by week. Yet tin-mining 
shares are sluggish in responding to the changed con- 
ditions which this advance brings to the fortunes of 
the companies. West of England orders to buy Cor- 
nish tin shares are not wanting, but their volume is. 
small. The Middle East tin shares have a peculiar 
following of their own: the general public overlook the 
chances that exist of making money from such shares 
as Siamese, Malayan, Tronoh, and other sound tin- 
producers. There is a little rattling of dry bones in 
the Nigerian tin list, where Ropps, Bisichi, Anglo- 
Continental, Mongu, and a few others are working up. 
Private reports speak of the success attendant upon 
the working of the ‘‘monitors’’ on West African 
fields. These machines do the work of natives, not only 
at a greatly reduced cost, but more effectively, strip- 
ping the overlay (which covers the tin deposits) with a 
certainty, and to a depth, hitherto almost unknown to 
the native labourer. If these reports and statements. 
are correct—and monitors are something of a novelty 
upon the properties—the effect upon the companies’ 
profits is likely to prove substantial. And tin keeps on 
rising, too. 

* * * 

Gold also advances in price, with steady consistency. 
This is due, of course, to the purely adventitious aid 
afforded by the weakness of the pound sterling in rela- 
tion to the American dollar. People are afraid lest 
this should prove to be a transitory influence, as it has 
turned out to be on a previous occasion. It is not too 
long ago for even short memories to have forgotten 
that gold rushed up to a fancy price on this same un- 
stable wing of American exchange. The pound sterling 
suddenly became dearer; gold dropped with an equiva- 
lent speed and the public were left, once more, nursing 
Kaffir babies acquired at top prices. The remem- 
brance of the losses incurred at that time is restraining 
optimism now. Yet there are shrewd folks who do 
not hesitate to buy the good-class South Africans to- 
day. Brakpans are well worth the having for sound 
speculative investment. Our friends Rand mines, al- 
though a few shillings dearer than they were when first 
indicated, will give an excellent return on the money. 
For West Springs, the Cape appetite is still keen. 
And, because concession must be made to our innate 
weakness for gambling, Luipaard’s Vlei shares at 6/3 
are a thoroughly good counter. 


* * * 


The Stock Exchange has taken definite rank 
among City hosts, and its cellar, to say nothing of 
its kitchen, is already favourably known to members. 
of the Government, and other honoured guests, of 
whom the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York stand 
first and second. The first official Stock Exchange 
dinner-arrangements for the coming winter were 
settled; cards had been printed; the programme ar- 
ranged. And now all is cancelled, for the date fixed 
by the Managers and Committee is Election-day, 
December 6! 
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—ELKIN MATHEWS, Ltd.—— 


New and Forthcoming Publications 
DARK LANTERNS By H. V. Marror 6s. net 
ty-five copies on Van Gelder paper at 12s. 6d. net 
WINDOWS. By Tue Eart or SANDWICH (in 


FROGS AT TWILIGHT. Heten NIcHOLson 4s. 
SONGS OF MANY DAYS. .. Nina Savaman. 5s. net 
TRANSMUTATION AND OTHER POEMS. 

By H. Puetps CLawson, net 
HERE AND YONDER. By W. Robert Hatt 2s. a. net 
UNGODLY JINGLES. By Suotto Dovctas 6s, net 

“It is to call [‘ Ungodly Jingles’) minor 

lenge 

“ Mr. Sholto Douglas’ » s ney have plenty of purpose and a quite 

uncommon share 0! . ..+ Under the surface there runs a 

broad stream of thought. . . This is a book that provokes 

thought, and enshrines much vehement sincerity.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
. So perfectly phrased are some of his stanzas that one 
could ‘well i them quotations in the 
hical disquisitions of the future.”"—Scotsman. 
THE T HIEF AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Grapys EcHLIN 3s, 6d. net 

4 Rural fragrance and fancy haunt these pages.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


AMANDA. A Sacrifice to an Unknown Goddesse. 
By Nicuoras Hooxes. (A reprint with facsimile 
frontispiece and title page of this rare volume of 
poems which was first published in 1653.) 10s. 6d. net 


THE GLAMOUR OF ITALY (Sensations d’Italie). 
By Bourcet. Translated by Lauretta Mait- 


LAND. [In the press.] 10s. 6d. net. 
THE BRIDGE OF FIRE. By James Exroy FLEecker 
(New Edition) 2s. 6d. net 


Poetry and Belles Lettres 

TUMULT AND ORDER. By A. C. Lanpsserc_ with 

a Portrait of the Author by Picasso 3s. 6d. net 
PIECES OF EIGHT. By Gerorce RostrEvor 

3s. 6d. net 

CARILLONS. By M. BartLEeet 

Introduction by Edmund Gosse 2s. 6d. net 
WELL SHONE MOONE. By Aran Sims. 4s. net 

Catalogues of Rare and Secondhand Books sent on 

application 


BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Each with an Introduction; bound in quarter-vellum, 
with leather label, Carrara marble end-papers. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


OVID: THE LOVER’S HANDBOOK. ahs Ars Ama- 
toria, translated into English verse by F. WRIGHT. In 
three parts, How to Win’ Love. How to Keep It, The Lady's 


Usually fight shy this poem; it is dubbed 
* immoral. Naughty it may in parts, but its value is 
great. Moreover Wright “g a cunning translator. It is 
to get the = and atmosphere of Ovid, and 


FOUR FRENCH COMEDIES OF XVIIIth CEN- 
TURY. ‘Translated RICHARD ALDINGTON. Bnd 
Portraits. Contains The 
Lesage’s Turcaret.or the Financier, Marivaux’s T 
Love we Chance, Destouches’ The Conceited Count. 

“The selection is an excellent one. He has given us a writer 
of wien and witty farce, a moralist, a — in delightful 
fantasy, and a sentimentalist. We are glad welcome 
addition to the excellent Broadway Tressietions. "—Times Lit. 

Supplement. 


TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Edited by 
Pop ROSE, Ph.D., with an Introduction on The Book and its 
ularity, and the first solution of The Problem o; eel 

an. ith 20 Illustrations by ALFRED CROWQ 


HEINE: POEMS, SONGS, AND BALLADS. Tia 
lated into English verse by LOUIS UNTERMEYER. This 
volume attempts to represent the many ee of Heine’s lyrical 
power. The poems are drawn from —— Sorrows, The 
Home-Coming, The Harts Journey, The orth Sea, New 
Spring, Miscellany, Romancero, etc. 


THREE PLAYS OF LUNACHARSKI. Translated by 
L. A. MAGNUS, Lit.B., and K. WALTER, with an author’s 
Preface. Contains Faust in the City, Vasilisa the Wise, The 
Magi. Of Vasilisa, the only play hitherto published, 
Times Lit. Supp. wrote: “‘A play rich in fantasy and 
splendid visions, it sets one —, It means A. a. 
it means a thousand things; it has the logic and cohesion of 
its own strange beauty.” 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SUETONIUS’ HISTORY OF TWELVE CAESARS. 
Translated by PHILEMON HOLLAND (1606), edited by 
J. H. Freese, M.A., with an Introduction and additional notes. 
A reprint of the original Tudor translation, “‘ If the Bible 
is the Shakespeare of translation, then Philemon Holland is 
Ben Jonson of a splendid craft.”—Charles 

ibley. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C.4 


of 


CORK STREET, LONDON, 


TOWARDS LIFE 


HAPPY, HEALTHY, EFFICIENT 


By A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D., Author of “‘Initis,” ‘‘Human 
Life and the Body,”’ etc., etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


BRADFORD: LUND, HUMPHRIES & Co. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL Co., 3 Tudor St., E.C.4 


An Up-to-date Epitome of the Cancer Problem. 


CANCER 


The Increasing Plague of the Century 


By GEORGE BURFORD, M.B., C.M., 

Senior Consulting Physician for Diseases of Women to the London 
Homeopathic Hospital; Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine. 
LonpDon : 

JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83-91, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, 

55, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 

THE HOMCEOPATHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
12 Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 


Price 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 


SOME BOOKS FOR PRESENTS FROM JARROLDS LIST 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK 


THE LIFE & THE WAY 


The story of the life of Christ compiled from the pom 
by H. B. ELLIOTT with an introduction se; JOHN 


OXENHAM. ee reproductions famous 
pictures. Demy 8vo. Artistically bound and pro- 
duced. 10s. 6d. net 


NEW GIFT oe 4 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
net 


THE FOURTH FORM 
HARLES J. MANSFORD 
THE THREE SKIPPERS ROBERT OVERTON 
THE GREAT ANTARCTIC JOHN MACKIE 
THE REBELLION OF MARGARET 
GERALDINE MOCKLER 
BETSY-GO-LUCKY OF THE FOURTH 
JESSIE L. HERBERTSON 
BRAVE GIRLS ALL OLIVIA FOWELL 


A FINE NEW EDITION OF A FAMOUS BOOK 
FOR BOYS 


THE SWAN AND HER CREW 


by G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES (author of “ Peter 
Penniless,”’ etc.). This edition contains several new illus- 
trations and a coloured frontispiece. Attractive jacket. 
Good paper. Well bound. bs. net 


NEW LIBRARY FICTION. 


MERLE: A story of the Stage By AGNES PLATT 
THE TENTH STEP: A detective tale 

By Mrs. HERON MAXWELL 
EAST AND WEST: The Confessions of a Princess 


BLEKE THE BUTLER By . LE QUEUX 


JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (London) LTD 


10 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4, 
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The most practical form of sympathy 
is that expressed in money. 


PITY CANNOT CARE for the Blind 
Baby, relieve the Blind Poor, train the 
Blind Adult, look after the Aged Blind, 
provide the Blind with Books and 
Music and the means of earning their 
living, BUT MONEY CAN. 


A Donation to the National Institute 
for the Blind, the largest institution 
for the Blind in the world, is the only 
method by which the fullest and most 


lasting assistance can be given to the 
Blind. 


Kindly send your Donation to the Hon. Treasurers, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the. Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Chairman—Caprain E. B. B. Towsz, V.C. 
224-6-8, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


The 


Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Yachting Journal of the World 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 
Now on Sale—Price 2/- 


Principal Contents 


THE OUTLOOK 
By the Editor 
THE BARGE-YACHT CAWANA 
By E. Findlay Smith 


AN AFFAIR IN FRANCE 
By E. G. Martin 


THE MOTOR AFLOAT, ETC. 


Published Ast of every month 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


Sale by Auction 


MESSRS, 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE (arp) 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STRERT, LONDON, W.1. m4 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION 


Each Sale commenci at One o'clock precisely :— 
Nov. 19th-20th.—-JAPANESE PRINTS and Chinese and Japanese WORK 
ART, including the property of the late FREDERICK V. DICKINS Seb. 
Illustrated catalogues (6 plates), 1s. 4 7 

Nov. 20th-2lst.—ILLUMINATE NTED 
BOOKS, etc., comprising the property of the late Lieut.-Col, JOHN 
KENDALL, of Scarborough, a of the late CHARLES HOLME 

anuscript of tt’s ‘* Redgauntlet,”’ prope: 

Esq., K.C., 9 Oxford Edinburgh. 
Illustrated catalogues (6 plates), 2s. 6d. 

Nov, 21st-22nd.—PRINTS, bart FRENCH LINE PORTRAITS, the 
perty of the late Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES DALRYMPLE, Bt., of New 
Midlothian. (Sold by Order of the Trustees.) 

Nov, 23rd.—PORCELAIN, French, Italian, and English, FURNITURE and 
WORKS of ART. (Sold by Order of the Trustees of the late Earl 
BROWNLOW. 

Sales on view two days prior. 


MANUSCRIPTS, valuable PRI 


Catalogues may be had, 


Visiters to Lendon (and 


DARLINGTLON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all."—Datry Grapmic. 


L N D N A brilliant beok.”—Taxz 


“ Particularly good"—Acapeuy. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, Edition Revised. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London ever issued.''—Liverproot Dairy Pesr. 
Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 

60 WALES. ORVON AND CORNWALL. 
Ill ti M & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/. 

PRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & X (France) 
50 Illustrations, 6 4/. 

S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 


50 Illustratiens, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Llangollen—Darlington. Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New Yerk— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the 
ideal method of protecting a 


partnership against the death 
of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Re Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “OG 
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___ Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


__STOuL 1.45 to 10.30. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 
The Screen version of A. S. M. Hutchinson's 
“IF WINTER COMES” 
featuring PERCY MARMONT and ANN FOREST. 
“PU-MANCHU” (‘‘ The Man with the Limp ”’). 

AL. ST. JOHN in comedy “THE AUTHOR” 
Battles with Salmon (in slow motion), etc. 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 
JACKIE COOGAN in his latest Masterpiece 
“DADDY” 

ALICE CALHOUN and JAMES MORRISON in 
“THE MAN NEXT DOOR” 
Felix the Cat, and Eve’s Film Review, etc. 
Managing Director, Sim OswaLp 


INGSWAY THEATRE. (Gerrard 4032.) 
K Evenings at 9. MAGIC. 
Preceded at 8.30 by The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.80. Last Weeks. 


Art Galleries 


DAUMIER. 


21 PAINTINGS in OIL and 10 DRAWINGS 
by HONORE DAUMIER 


now on view at 


Barbizon House, 8 Henrietta St., Cavendish Sq. 


Art students invited 


ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 
LOVAT FRASER EXHIBITION 


32a George Street :: Hanover Square 
Daily 10—6 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS. 


EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND LANDSCAPES. 
MODERN DUTCH AND BARBIZON. 
WATER COLOURS. ETCHINGS. 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LTD., 155 New Bond St., W.1. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
OPEN 10—6 (Closing weeks) 


Exhibition of Dramatis Persone 
1. Caricatures by Quiz 


2. Paintings and Decorations 
by G. Sheringham 


3. Flower Paintings by J. B. Mason 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather———use 


PRATTS 


PERFECTION 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

London, 8. Freight or Gen Busine Bs. EC. & 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ OO. 128, Leadenhall Birest, London, B.C. 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public school 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight 
years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Playing 
Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ £,” 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 

copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 

arg supplied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 


“TL EVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 
particulars write ro the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 


Street. London. S.Wr 
Books 


OOKS.—R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima ” Edit., 26 

vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 

30s. ; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robinson, 
30s. ; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., 
45 ‘bs. ; Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads, illustrated by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s.; Morris, 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s Troy and 
its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquitv, 1875. 30s. ; Troja, 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Trov, 1884, 
30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 1917, 21s. ; 
Onere del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, Livorno, 1764, 
£3 3s. ; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s. ; George Eliot’s 
Works and Life, 24 vols. 45 5s.: Schiller’s Works in German, 
12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; Green’s Historv English 
Peonle, profusely illustrated. 4 vols., 1892, £8 3s.; CRuvres de 
Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set. 2 5s. ; Gautier’s Works, 
Edit de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.: The Tatler, Tus. Journal, 
48 vols., fine lot, £21: Lord Morlev’s Works. Edit. de Luxe, - 
15 vols.. £15 15s. Send also for Catalosue, 100.000 bargains on 
hand. If vou want a book. and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
trv me. WANTED. Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888. 2 vols., 
£6 offered. Enwarp Baxer’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Educational 


£2,500 FOR NEW WRITERS! 
This” big sum is being offered by famous pub- 
lishers and producers, through the Fleet Street 
School of Writing, for Original Articles, Stories, 
Novels, Picture Plays, etc. Write now for FREE 
BOOKLET : “ A Chance for New Writers,”’ giving 
full particulars of Prize Offers and ig you 
iy} how your pen can make money e 

FLEET SCHOOL OF WRITIN q 

(Dept. 26), 92 Street, London, E C.4, 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, etc., to be like new. Descriptive Price List 
free or send garments for estimate, or we collect. LONDON 

TURNING COMPANY (Dept. “ H "’), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N.16. Telephone: Dalston 4777. 
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Born 1820—Still’ going Strong | == ( 
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LITERARY SPIRIT SERIES No. 5. 
AL 


The ‘* BULL," Rochester :—One of the solid, comfort- 3 1 
able inns which Dickens describes so accurately in the cial 

Pickwick Papers. Has once housed Royalty, but the can 
literary reputation remains undiminished while Royal cha 
memories are faded. lixit 


Johnnie Walker: “Your association with this Inn has made it ting 


for ever memorable.” _ 
Shade of “I’m told Jounnre WALKER does that to every Inn.” This 
Mr. Pickwick: _ 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scorcn Wuisxy Distiiers, Kirmarnocx, SCOTLAND. 
e 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Reiacu, Lrp., 19-24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, November 17, 1923. 
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